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Not a Single Mission Field 


has been closed in spite of war difficulties and the loss of donations fron 
certain enemy-occupied countries. On the contrary, we have taken ove 
for the time being a Station which, because of insufficient resources, w 


faced with extinction. 


Even though our funds are lower we have increased our obligations 
that our Lord’s work shall not suffer. Will you please help us me 
the extra burden? Donations and subscriptions will be gratefull 
acknowledged by Horace E. Lindsey, Hon. Secretary. 


Uppgooidllor. ai » Office: 27 Paul Street 

N m Finsbury, London, E.C. 
onAVIA SSIONS *,* This is a British Societ 
ci aay directed by a British Board 


President: SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M P., L.C.C. 
@ Moravian Missions, the oldest Protestant Missionary Church, was founded in 173 





KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church. by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study | 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the | 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin | 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford | 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School | 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of. M.A., S.T.M., 
or Ph.D. 

Tuition : $25.00 a semester. 


Twelve furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest 
rental. 











Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


ROBBINS WOLCOTT BARSTOW, D.D., LL.D., President. 


| 
Year-book sent upon application to the Dean, | 









































| 8 4 6 ‘Unum Corpus sumus in Christo.’ | 9 4 3 


THE WORLD’S 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


(British Organization) 
19 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 


The Universal Week of Prayer 
JANUARY 2nd to 9th, 1944 


Suggestions concerning arrangement of 
local United Meetings for Prayer 


The following suggestions concerning local arrangements for the obser- 
vance of the Universal Week of Prayer reply to enquiries often received 
at Headquarters. If followed, the suggestions should lead to successful 
united meetings throughout the Week. 

(1) The Week of Prayer, which is international and interdenominational, 
is annually observed throughout the first complete week (commencing with 
Sunday) of each new year. This arrangement is universal. 

(2) it was originated by and has been organized under the auspices of 
the World’s Evangelical Alliance for ninety-eight years without a break. 

(3) The meetings are usually arranged at some centre where Christians 
of all Churches can meet as ‘ one Body in Christ Jesus ’ for united Prayer 
and Intercession. In some places local Church unity enables the meetings 
to be arranged in Churches, there being interchange of pulpits and a united 
Communion Service. The use also of the daily topics for Prayer at home 
in private, and family Prayer is to be recommended. 

(4) The meetings, as a rule, should not exceed one hour. The main duty 
of the Chairman should be to encourage short, pointed petitions, follow- 
ing the daily topics for Prayer, which should be indicated to the Meeting. 
The largest possible amount of time should be spent in Prayer. If there 
is an address it should be strictly limited to ten or fifteen minutes, and 
bear upon the universal subject for the day. Let everything be hearty. Choose 
bright and suitable hymns. Distribute the programme to all available 
Churches. 

(5) Thankofferings are usually taken, a suitable announcement bein 
made at each meeting. It is asked that these gifts may be allocated an 
forwarded to the World’s Evangelical Alliance to aid the heavy expenses 
of organizing the Universal Week of Prayer throughout the World, and 
the missionary interests of the Alliance (which include grants for translat- 
ing and printing the programme in many languages) and other activities. 
Appeal is made to all who organize the Week of Prayer in local centres 
at home or overseas to assist the Alliance by arranging as requested, also 
by forwarding, with the thank offering, a report of local meetings held as soon after the 
Week of Prayer as possible. 





All communications should be addressed to the General Secretary, 
World’s Evangelical Alliance, 19 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. Cheques, 
Postal Orders, etc., payable to the ‘ World’s Evangelical Alliance’ and 
crossed ‘ Barclay’s Bank, Bloomsbury.’ 


Telephone : MUSEUM 0019 
Telegraphic Address: ‘ Christendom, Westcent, London.’ 








































“* He died to make men free,” 
and WOMEN too! 


THE LIBERATING POWER OF THE GOSPEL 


is plainly demonstrated in the PROGRESS OF WOMEN 
in India and China 


THE ABOLITION OF ANCIENT EVIL CUSTOMS 


long fought by missionaries is now being conducted by the 
WOMEN themselves 





THEY NEED. 


all the help and inspiration we can give 


THE C.E.Z.M.S. 


is still in the vanguard of the forces of freedom 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND ZENANA MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


19-21 Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W.| 








100 YEARS OF MEDICAL SERVICE HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
The Edinburgh Medical OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 


Missionary Society 


founded in 1841 still carries on its To help missionaries in India 


work of (1) Training students as fully . “wa 
qualified Medical Missionaries: over and Indian Christian teachers 





300 have been helped to go out under and pastors to continue special 
the different Missionary Societies. studies that will assist them in 
55 to the London Missionary Society ; 36 work for Muslims, facilities are 
to the Church Missionary Society ; 69 to “ . ‘ 
the Church of Scotland (32 of these provided in Aligarh, U.P., for 
lormerly United Free Church of Scot- : H 
land) 19 fe the English Presbycerian resident study of general Islamic 
hurch; 19 to the Baptist Missionary j i i 
Society ; 18 to the Methodist Missionary subjects, and for reading Arabic, 
Society; 9 to the Irish Presbyterian Iranian and Urdu texts. 
Church ; 6 to the China Inland Mission ; f oD 
13 to the E.M.M.S.; and 68 to various Contributions towards the cost 
others. Two accepted Missionaries work- . : ss . 
ing with the Red Cross in Free China. of this work, or inquiries in regard 
he number of students at present 
in training is 24. to courses, language teachers, or 
(2) Runs a Home Mission in Edinburgh living arrangements, should be 
where these students work ; and (3) addressed to : 
Maintains a Hospital in Nazareth and 7 ~VKy 
Damascus. Will you help to send DWIGHT M. DONALDSON, 
Ambassadors of Love and Peace Principal, 


~~ 
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Office : 
_- 56 George Square, Edinburgh, 8 Arzcanm, UF, Damen. 
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A Vast ‘Forbidden Land’ 


TIBET the mysterious, is a country as large as France, Germany and 
' Italy together. The people here have lived apart from the world for 
PEL centuries, and Buddhist priests hold great sway over their primitive 
J minds. 


Brave missionaries have come to the borders of this Forbidden Land. 
They seek to bring the Word of God to these people who still resist 

the Gospel message. In spite of difficulties and discouragements 
TOMS their work is bearing fruit. Little orphan children, sent away from 
e = villages to starve, are finding sanctuary in our missionaries’ 
omes. 


The story of one such waif will be sent on application to the 
Rev. ERNEST E. Grimwoop, Director, Central Asian Mission, 
47, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, or to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Brig.-Gen. H. BIDDULPH, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., at the same 
address. One day these children, who have found a home in the 
Mission, will go back to their villages aflame with the Message of 
Salvation. 


Remember the C.A.M. missionaries and their flock in your prayers. 

Pray that the darkness shall be dispelled, not only from Tibet, but 

also from Afghanistan, Turkestan and Mongolia, where it is ‘yet 
CIETY dark for Jesus hath not come unto them.’ 
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-—_ F ORIENTAL 
SCHOOL 0 Presbyterian 
100, | {and AFRICAN STUDIES 
University of London, W.C.1 Church of England 
ES Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 
India ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN Costin ca wok to: ee 
aieeee LANGUAGES East China, in Bengal among 
special The School provides elementary Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
em in and advanced courses in most in the Straits Settlements among 
es are Asiatic and African languages and Straits- born and immigrant 
>, for the cultures relating thereto in Chinese. It co-operates with the 
slamic the following six departments : Church of Christ in China, the 
\rabic, India, Burma and Ceylon Church in Formosa, and with 
Far East other indigenous Churches. 
ve cost pred and Middle East ee 
d —_ i i ly to the 
ns ge Phonetics and Linguistics 9 eee 
Id be Oriental History and Law — eries, 
Special attention is given to the Rev. T. W. DOUGLAS JAMES, M.A. 
SON linguistic training of missionaries. Miss J. GALT, B.A., 
, Refresher courses and opportuni- Presbyterian Church House, 
ties for research are provided for 86 Tavistock Piace, 
5 those on leave. LONDON, W.C.1 















BENEATH 
THIS FLOOR 


MILLIONS! 


Not, however, a hoard of gold, but a horde of unseen 
insects. For years millions of Termites had nested 
there, steadily devouring the floor joists and boards. 
Yet no one suspected! Then, one day, without 
warning, an occupant of the house fell through the 
weakened floor. Only then was the true state of 
affairs revealed. Take heed! Sucha calamity may 
come to you, with the chance of personal injury ; 
with the certainty of muddle, inconvenience and 
expense: Be wise now! Make your property 
positively and permanently safe from Termites 
and all ligniperdous insects. Treat all your 
timber—joists, beams, floors, panels, etc.—with 
“Atlas A’ Wood Preservative. The method is 
simple ; the cost low. There is no smell, and 
the treated surfaces can subsequently be painted 
or varnished, as desired. Moreover, the timber 
will be rendered highly resistive to fire. Here, 
then, is the real remedy for a very real danger. 
Write now for particulars and prices of 


CLAS -A 


Mes MIABMIAAV NAYS 
Available in two grades, STANDARD (stainless) and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs.: ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 


Photo: Star fo'’burg. 
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‘We declare it is our highest 
duty to God and to man to 
preach God’s Word entire and 
unchanged for our comfort, for 
guidance in life, and for our 
salvation after death without 
regard to those to whom it may 
be displeasing. Here we stand 

. by God’s command servants of 

the Church. ... We proclaim the freedom of the Word of 
God and we declare that we are bound by that Word.’ 


So runs a Pastoral Letter read in all Norwegian Churches 


We salute Norway ; the unflinching stand made against evil things 
strengthens our faith, and we take courage. No Bibles are being 
rinted in Norway, and the British and Foreign Bible Society and the 
ational Bible Society of Scotland, as a humble tribute to our brave 
fellow-Christians, have made a gift of 5000 Bibles which the Norwegian 


Government has accepted on behalf of the Norwegian Bible Society, 
to be sent to Norway as soon as it is free. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 




















United Society for Christian Literature 
R.T.S. 1799 C.L.S. (India) 1858 C.L.S. (China) 1884 

This Society allocates its annual 
income in response to the Mission- 
ary Societies’ needs for current i 
literature programmes. By sup- SPIRITUAL REVOLUTION 
porting it you aid your own Society IN THE EAST 
to use the printing press in all Walter Freytag, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net 
ee THE HISTORIC MISSI 

oe ° oss M 

To-day it is supplying chaplains OF JESUS —— 
and others working among our C. J. Cadoux, M.A.. D.Li Sie 
forces and those of our allies; 8 i Ny eee Sarge > 
maintaining its Branches in India, THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Ceylon, China and Rhodesia, with IN THE WORLD CHURCH 
a special new enterprise in Free — 
China; and subsidizing vernacu- Godfrey E. Phillips, M.A. 10s. net 
lar books wherever required for 
Christian ends. Fg 

If you would like to help in this, please 


address your contribution to the Rev. T. Father Lev Gillet 12s. 6d. net 
CULLEN YOUNG at the address given 
below. 


Important MISSIONARY RESEARCH 
titles in the Lutterworth Library 


* Write for descriptive leaflet 
Doran Court, Reigate-road, Redhill, Surrey 
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THE MISSIONARY PRINCIPLES OF 
PIERRE CHARLES, S.J. 


By GODFREY PHILLIPS 


ONG the deprivations of the war is the inability of publishers 
to make accessible to us in English translations the work of 
distinguished scholars on the Continent which ought to be widel 
known in this country. Otherwise in missionary circles we should all 
be reading Pierre Charles. He is interesting and witty, sometimes 
rofound and inspiring, and on fundamental principles his teaching 
is always lucid and clear-cut. Much of his writing is connected with 
the Aucam, which is a Roman Catholic university association for 
the support of missions (Academica Unio Catholica Adjuvans 
Missiones) and is therefore addressed to students and professors 
to enlist their co-operation in thinking out the problems as well as 
supporting the activities of the Christian mission. His own missionary 
experience was in Japan. While he has been publishing smaller 
books, mainly of a descriptive kind, for a good many years past, 
(particularly pamphlets in the series entitled Xaveriana), his two 
most important works embodying his considered principles onl 
reached this country a little before the war, and in the case of bot 
of them additional volumes are to follow. What will be said in this 
article is based upon these two. The first, Missiologie, is a collection 
of addresses published as they were delivered to various assemblies, 
conferences and church congregations, in Louvain, Paris, Marseilles 
and elsewhere. They have the interest of what has been spoken with 
the living voice, and from them a coherent set of missionary prin- 
meee can be gathered by any careful reader. Other volumes specially 
related to Africa and to Asia have yet to appear. The second, Les 
Dossiers de l’ Action Missionnaire (Manuel de Missiologie, Vol. I), 
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is a more systematic, not to say encyclopaedic, exposition first of 
doctrinal, and second of historical matters concerning missions. 
Nothing is announced regarding what is to follow, but presumably 


it will include constructive conclusions for present-day missions 


drawn from this preliminary study. 

In the study of missionary principles Roman Catholic and. non- 
Roman Catholic missionaries find with relief that they can receive 
help from each other, without entanglement in those local rivalries 
at vested interests which in many places einbitter relationships 
which doctrinal differences had already made sufficiently difficult. 
Perhaps a warm welcome given by Protestant theologians to Fr 
Charles’s work may help to foster those beginnings of a better 
understanding which the common suffering of these days has en- 
gendered. We will try not to mind some of his earlier references to 
Protestant missions which belong to the bad old days of mutual 
antagonism, and will meekly give heed to those which have enough 
truth to sting, like the description of some work as ‘philanthropy 
softened by reminiscences of Galilee’. Such references are merely 
incidental; it is his whole presentation of the Christian mission that 
matters. Perhaps he will be surprised, but we hope he will be 

leased, to learn that nearly all the time we find ourselves reading 
Sion with more than agreement, with pleasurable gratitude for a 
gifted exposition of the truth. We rejoice, and sometimes chuckle, 
as he gives short shrift to the romanticism still clinging to missions, 
or pours scorn on the trivialities so often associated with appeals 
for them. His insistence on missionary methods being built on a firm 
theological foundation is unquestionably right, and more needed by 
us than by Roman Catholics. If we add that no organic living reality 
like Revelation or the Church of God can be completely defined in 
any form of words, we are expressing a truth of which in various 
passages Fr Charles shows himself not unaware. 

He rightly regrets that the doctors of the Church have hitherto 
given less attention than they deserve to the theological problems at 
the roots of missions, and makes an appeal, which we may well echo 
in our own circles, for them to articulate Christian truth with the 
whole present-day non-Christian world in mind, not an abstract 
world of philosophies, but living Hindu pantheists, yellow robed 
Buddhists and wise old ‘primitive’ Africans. A good example is his 
own profoundly ss treatment of idolatry in a lecture given 
nearly twenty years ago, of which the following is a précis: 

What is the fundamental mistake which the idolaters make? Not, 
in the case of the more cultured, the identification of God, who is 

1 The following studies and translations of Missiologie have appeared in the 
East and West Review: April 1940, Review by G. W. O. Addleshaw and G. Joslin; 
July 1941, Dr Kraemer, Dr Grant and Pére Charles, by C. T. Wood; July 1942, 


The Theology of Missions, a translation of Dogmatique Missionnaire fondamentale, 
by M. P. and G. W. O. Addleshaw. 
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Spirit, with ‘wood and stone’, for the very words of their prayers 
show Him as both transcendent and really present before them in 
the image. But can such things be? Scholastic theologians, among 
them St Thomas Aquinas, put to themselves the question whether 
God, who joined himself to a man, could have instead, had He 
chosen, joined Himself to a stone, a plant or an animal. Note that 
the question ‘is not whether it would have been fitting, but whether 
it would have been possible. The answer of the great majority is 
that it would. In that case it would have been as right to worship 
the stone, propter communicationem idiomatum, as it is right to worship 
the man-God Jesus. The idolater’s mistake is not in seeking for God 
to present Himself as near, tangible, in lowly form, for that is just 
what He has done in Jesus. The mistake is simply in missing this 
fact of the Incarnation, of Jesus as the Image of God. Idolatry in 
its noblest forms comes pathetically near to the fact, but to miss a 
train by inches is as bad in its practical consequences as to get 
nowhere near it. ; 

We must agree with Fr Charles that much crude and sweeping 
denunciation of idolatry needs examination by theologians, for some 
of it, if logically applied, would make equally impossible ‘heathen’ 
idols and Christian sacraments. Theologians and practical mission- 
aries may well combine in a presentation of the Incarnation as the 
divine answer to those human longings to which image-worship 
has given a mistaken fulfilment. 

Perhaps in the limited space of a single article we can best 
present the principles of Fr Charles by commenting very briefly 
upon his suggestions about prayer, and a little more fully upon his 
treatment of two outstanding major issues for missions, Natural 
Theology and the Missionary Purpose. 

Fr Charles once listened on Christmas Day in London to the 
broadcasting of good wishes across the Empire which circled the 
world, four times crossing the equator, in fourteen minutes, during 
which the five continents chatted together as if they were in the 
same drawing-room. Could not eniatiioes like that, he asks, happen 
in our daily prayers for people all round the world, an unseen but 
real pilgrimage to real, concrete people with whom we are linked by 
the hoot overwhelming when taken seriously, that God has made us 
responsible for their salvation? We have 00 wrong in lumping 
them together as a mass of souls; they are men, women and children 
with bodies too, and houses and interests and employments. 


We must realize concretely the way our fellow-creatures live, eat and die, 
their economic difficulties, their social conditions, their infinite struggles 
and their sorrows. In our prayers we must glide stealthily into a primitive 
village at dusk and take our stand like some guardian angel by the elders, 
old and feeble, as they tell the young who are squatting round them stories 
of the past; by the urchins who in the light of candle-ends play on the 

* 
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dusty road or in the watery ditch; by the shopkeepers with their curious 
stalls. We must spare a glance for the African hut and for the Japanese 
house as light as a wooden frame, with its paper partitions and its wisteria 
falling over the verandah. . . . Are the natives of Kimberley, whose sole 
possession is a loin-cloth, or those of Lubumbashi, smelting the copper of 


the Union Mine, just anonymous souls, outside all space and time? . . . We’ 


must think not only of their souls but of their ancestors, their family 
environment, the whole of their history, their poverty, their struggles. 


And we must do something more: so identify ourselves with them 
that we can make their very prayers our own, taking them as it were 
by the hand in our own Christian prayer and offering them to God 
who loves all and to Christ who had compassion on the multitude. 
He quotes Tuka Ram, of whom Dr Macnicol was writing so recently 
in this Review, in one of the noblest of his poems, and says: ‘We 
can accompany this prayer from afar, offering it in both our hands 
to God and completing it by all the splendour of our faith illumined 
with grace from on high’. 

No wonder Fr Charles is amazed that Christians so often think 
of prayer as a monotonous round in a prison-yard with high walls. 
Prayer is not irksome; but it is overwhelming. The weariness which 
comes from it is a means of bringing life to countless others, like 
that which comes to a man distributing food to a whole starving 
nation, or which weighs down an army doctor when casualties are 
brought in hundreds to his ambulance. 

On this it is easy to comment that many of us Protestants would 
do well to be a little more interested in people’s souls without losing 
interest in their affairs; that for those less well-informed and with 
duller imagination than this gifted writer there might be real danger 
of our intercession period becoming more of a meditation on human 
geography than a laying hold upon God; that in identifying our- 
selves, save as fellow-sinners, with the longings and even with the 
spoken prayers of non-Christians we risk errors and misinterpreta- 
tions, and even the deadly evil of sentimentalism. The course which 
seems to involve the greatest risks is sometimes really the safest. 
More seriously we hesitate because some masters of prayer advise 
against using too much detail in our approach to God, as if He 
needed to be told all these interesting particulars, or even to receive 
suggestions how to deal with them. So long as our mind reaches 
out to real human beings, perhaps momentarily visualizing one face 
as representing many, it is important that its main effort be thrown 
more in the direction of God than of man. There are matters here on 
which to attempt more faithful practice and seek for clearer guidance 
from the saints. But who can doubt that in the main Fr Charles is 
right, that an absorbing and costly adventure in intercession for our 
newly unified world waits to be undertaken by a quickened Church? 
And there is scope therein for specialists as well as for ordinary 
practitioners. 
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Of the two major issues of Fr Charles’s exposition which we 
have chosen to consider, the first in logical order is his definition 
of the missionary purpose. It is not the natural sharing of truth 
perceived; nor the saving of souls (some missionaries could have 
saved more souls by staying in their own country); nor even blind 
obedience to the Lord’s command to go into all the world (the Lord 
asks no blind obedience from those who are not servants but friends); 
nor the inevitable outcome of the love which Christianity inspires; 
these motives are peripheral, not central. The central purpose is 
simply to establish the visible Church in countries where it does not yet 
exist. That thesis is fundamental to all Fr Charles’s discussions. 
Establishing the Church involves making it permanent with clergy 
and episcopate recruited from its own country to supply its doctrine 
and sacraments. In certain social conditions it will involve institu- 
tions for education and social welfare. Everywhere it requires build- 
ings in which to meet, churches, convents, priests’ houses, religious 
furniture, cemeteries; it must not be nomadic, but solidly built into 
the local soil. : 

This clarification of purpose does away with several of the ordin- 
ary objections to ‘foreign missions’, by making missions as inevitable 
as growth in a living body, as breathing to a lung; the business of 
the whole Church, not of the pious few; the obligation of every 
Christian, not of priests or members of special fraternities. Its 
implications for missionary method are plain and far-reaching. Our 
business cannot be merely preaching; nor on the other hand has the 
mission to continue until a whole population is converted. It is 
temporary, but must continue until the Church has really taken root 
and can offer the means of salvation not merely to a privileged few 
but to all men of good will in the surrounding population. There 
is no rule of thumb for determining when the Church is established 
and the mission can cease; that is a moral judgment depending on 
many factors, but no more impossible to make than the decision 
when an apprentice has become a real craftsman. 

Such a statement of purpose will be unwelcome to those elements 
in non-Roman Catholic missions which disparage institutional and 
dogmatic Christianity and talk vaguely of spreading Christian ideals, 
but those elements are far smaller and less significant than our 
Roman Catholic friends seem to believe, and recent trends are 
against them. Even the least ‘church-minded’ of missions are grow- 
ingly defining their purpose as the formation, through the working 
of the divine Spirit, of truly indigenous communities. Some of our 
‘Faith Missions’ which are none too favourably disposed to Rome 
have said things very like some sentences from Fr Charles. What is 
more important is the movement of thought in the world-wide non- 
Roman Catholic missionary movement, from Edinburgh 1910 to 
Tambaram 1938, focused with ever-growing concentration upon one 
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central aim, the establishing all over the world of the Church of 
God, rooted and naturalized in the particular soil of every land. We 
Protestants may suffer, as Fr Charles thinks, in a thousand ways 
from lack of clear theology, or of unity in definition or in direction. 


All the more impressive is the unity which we achieve half uncon-' 


sciously, by the kind operation of Divine Providence overruling our 
mistakes and our divisions, shepherding us all in one direction. Our 
deplorable fissiparous tendencies still exist, witness the number of 
small and peculiar missions which decline to join National Christian 
Councils, yet no impartial observer of the general non-Roman 
Catholic missionary enterprise during the last few decades doubts 
that God has guided it into a worthier recognition of the centrality 
of the Church, which is to be both indigenous and catholic. ‘This is 
from no love of ‘institutionalism’, as if we were forgetting that the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself is the only Saviour, but because the truth 
becomes ever more compelling that the Church is His Body, so that 
whole nations can only be evangelized by the Church in their midst, 
just as only through the Church can be made known the manifold 
wisdom of. God (Eph. 11, 10). The realization of this explains our 
zeal, and our considerable success, in promoting closer co-operation 
at home and abroad, as an instalment of that ultimate organic unity 
which one day we pray God will give us. We are not divided from 
Fr Charles in aiming at the planting in every land of the Church of 
God, one, holy, catholic and apostolic. 

Then where is the root of our sharp division? In the doctrine of 
the Church. Mr Norman Blow was right in urging (in the October 
1942 issue of this Review), clearer understanding of our faith 
regarding the Church as fundamental to present-day missions. Here 
above all the Roman Catholic has the advantage of knowing exactly 
where he stands; but also the disadvantage of making statements 
which to others seem contrary to a whole range of facts. Most of 
the time when Fr Charles is speaking of the Church he carries us all 
with him, for on the doctrine of the Church itself there is far more 
common ground than either Protestants or Catholics commonly 
realize. It is true, as he says (Dossiers, p. 66) that 


the unique, necessary, transcendent character of the Church is an essential 
dogma. . . . It is heretical to say that there can be bits and parcels of 
the true Church outside the Una Sancta Catholica. One does not enter 
progressively into the Church. One is either in it or not in it. 


But when that Una Sancta Catholica is simply identified with the 
existing Roman Catholic Church the problem is unduly simplified. 
The problem.is that which was squarely faced at Tambaram (see 
findings on The Church, Its Nature and Function), of the two-sided- 
ness of the Church, on the one hand perfect and holy, an object of 
faith, on the other incomplete and sinful, being a human attempt 
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to realize God’s will. It seems that God has set before us the task, 
too great for human weakness but not if it leans on divine sufficiency, 
of achieving on earth the unity which at present lies hidden behind 
human misunderstandings and sins. That unity will be the richer 
for embracing in one organism the variations (such as are incidental 
to all life in its higher reaches) which complicate the present 
position. We hope Fr Charles may say more about this in happier 
days after the war. Perhaps we have understood too crudely his 
statement made in 1930 at a Roman Catholic Congress, that ‘the 
only true missions are those of the Catholic Church, whose head is 


* the Pope’. Meanwhile we non-Roman Catholics, with the help of 


our theologians, ought to work out the doctrinal implications of 
Tambaram statements regarding the Church, as one means to fuller 
unification and clarification of our central missionary purpose, on 
— in principle Roman Catholics and non-Roman Catholics are 


agreed. : 
On the subject of Natural Theology and the preparation of man- 


’ kind to receive the Gospel, our author’s attitude is the opposite of 


that of Dr Kraemer who, in the first volume of the Tambaram 
reports (The Authority of the Faith), reaffirms the position of his 
great book and lays all emphasis on ‘discontinuity’ between what 
man knows of God before Christ and the true knowledge which 
Christ brings. Fr Charles rejoices in the continuity, which in the 
Dossiers he founds strongly upon theological principle as well as 
upon facts of history and experience. There are scores of passages 
like those quoted above concerning prayer, which show how fascinat- 
ing he finds the partial glimmers of God’s light in even the most 
unexpected places. ‘Everything in man and his acts’, says he, ‘which 
is not irremediably violated by sin, must be considered as a prepara- 
tion for the form of the Church’ (Dossiers, p. 65). This is true of 
individual dispositions, social and legal institutions, acts, customs 
and traditions, language, belief, even religious rites. All the same, 
these things can no more give themselves the form of the Church 
than marble can make itself into a statue; man’s need of the Gospel 
remains absolute. There can be no compromise. Paganism must 
absolutely disappear, not by being destroyed but by i 
as water disappeared from the vessels at Cana when our Lord gave 
it the ‘form’ of wine. 

Dr Kraemer and Fr Charles, each representing a powerful body 
of modern opinion, seem hopelessly opposed, yet the present writer 
cannot but feel that there is a synthesis of both toward which we 
are feeling our way. Three points worthy of note are all that space 
permits to be set down at the end of this article. First, this is not, 
as often represented, a Catholic versus Protestant controversy. A 
group could be formed on Fr Charles’s side which would include 
many Protestants even of the left wing; and on Dr Kraemer’s side 
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which would include many Roman Catholics, witness what Cardinal 
Lavigerie, founder of the White Fathers, wrote about the religion 
of the people of Central Africa. 

Sosesdi, neither side wishes to deny the Fall of Man or its 
consequences. That gives common ground, and it seems possible 
that some mutual misunderstanding has arisen from the inevitable 
limitations of human pronouncements upon so difficult a subject. 
Again we want help from our theologians, to tell us whether there 
is a real difference involving different missionary strategy between 
the attitude to ‘original sin’ of, for example, the Council of Trent, 
and that of Lutherans, who say much about total depravity. Some 
of the latter expound the phrase as meaning rather ‘central’ than 
‘total’ ne like a disease of the heart which is deadly even 
though parts of the organism are temporarily unaffected. It may be 
that careful comparative study carried out with a will to agreement 
and not to controversy will show that there is no solid theological 

und for difference between Roman Catholic and non-Roman 

atholic regarding the attitude to pre-Christian religion. 

Thirdly, the above is made more probable by the simple fact, 
which can be checked by observation, that in actual practice on the 
field there is no sharp difference between Roman Catholic and non- 
Roman Catholic when it comes to dealing with the ‘heathen’. Neither 
treats the existing paganism as the foundation on which a Christian 
structure can be safely erected. Both hold that the old life, even 
though it is the material out of which the new must be shaped, has 
to go through a process of change so radical that ‘dying’ is the 
accurate, as well as the scriptural, word for it. If to some Protestants 
the Roman Catholic Church seems to take over idolatry into its 
ritual, what is to be said about the reverence for the alleged pro- 
fundity of Indian (pantheistic) philosophy, and the zeal to adapt 
Christianity to ‘Indian thought’ shown by some Protestants? We 
have made some mistakes on both sides, but is there any irrecon- 
cilable difference between our whole approach to the problem? 

At any rate the more thought we can give to what Fr Charles 
has written the better. He can teach us much, and as to those matters 
in which we misunderstand him and he us, they are clouds which 
cannot obscure the radiance of the fact that his Lord is ours, the 

’ very same. 


GODFREY PHILLIPS 





















THE FAR EAST AND MISSIONARY 
PLANNING 


By M. SEARLE BATES, Px.D. 


+ er crises of these war years throughout the world, the violent 
dislocations in battle regions and the vision of peace among 
new conditions alike compel fresh consideration of the programme 
of missions in the Far East. Wise planning is tentative, use 
the situation changes rapidly and must go through unpredictable 
developments before full revival and redirection are possible. 
Planning is also required to be tentative at this stage because it is 
a co-operative process as among the sending Christian bodies in 
various countries and, even more significantly, co-operative as 
between the sending bodies and the national churches. Missionary 
organizations in the ‘home lands’ are constrained to prepare them- 
selves for the day of renewal, but to keep their ae exible and 
ready for adaptation to the needs, outlook and desires of the younger 
groups in whose growth the whole task centres. 
he present paper assumes the long-time factors in the problem, 
both as within the Christian enterprise and as in the human societies 
which it serves and leavens. The current disturbances under war 
conditions are not separately dwelt upon, but are mentioned only 
in their blending with the major tendencies of recent years. There 
is our specific subject: significant trends which were evident on the 
eve of the war and which are likely to continue in some form after 
the close of the war. We observe them first in the Christian organiza- 
tions and their methods of work, secondly in the social circumstances 
which condition Christian effort. No novelty of information or 
exposition is possible within the limitations of the author and of 
ace, but the survey of tendencies will serve as a kind of check- 
list for those who think responsibly of the future of missionary 
endeavour in the Far East. Others may alter or enlarge if they are 
ey concerned with fields other than China and Japan. 
deed, so large a part of the mission enterprise and so large a part 
of the population of the Far East are found in China that the broad 
consideration must be weighted there. 


I. TRENDS WITHIN THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


1. The Growth of Co-operation and Union. The National Christian 
Council of China has proved highly important in the provision of 
common programme and leadership, desperately needed by the 
600,000 communicants divided by denominational groupings and 
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scattered far and wide among compatriots seven hundred times as 
many. The Council represents some sixty per cent of total Protestant 
communicants; while its constituent units, the China Christian 
Educational Association and the Commission on Christian Medical 
Work, both include above ninety per cent of the undertakings in 
their respective fields. The need for moving onward, from loose 
and consultative confederation (incomplete as that now is) to living 
union, is strongly felt. The individual Chinese Christian’ who 
transfers to a new locality can seldom find there the denomination 
which is all that he had known of the Christian Church at large. 
_ Hence the spiritual duty of Christian leadership to provide an 
organization that will make it possible for members to enter naturally 
and without hindrance into fellowship with other congregations in 
any locality and of any denominational origin. All the factors of loss 
with which we are familiar in the West are present, and they are 
multiplied by the sparseness of the Christian sag 6 by the 
engulfing pressures of the non-Christian multitudes. The recent 
union of American Methodist bodies adds to the denominational 
type of union earlier achieved by the Anglican-Episcopalian bodies 
of Anglo-Saxon rootage. But, aside from the familiar ad hoc pooling 
of denominational interests in a particular function (like the publica- 
tion of Christian literature) or a particular local undertaking (like 
a hospital or a college), the one great example of federating varied 
denominations is the Church of Christ in China. This union now 
comprises some twenty-four per cent of the Protestant membership 
in China and constitutes a standing challenge to the consciences 
and faith of others. If the Church of Christ in China can draw 
together in one spiritual and serving family Presbyterian bodies 
originating in as diverse lands as England, Ireland, Scotland, 
New Zealand, Korea and the United States; the United Church 
of Canada, partly Methodist and another element entirely so; 
Congregationalists from England and America; English Baptist, 
Reformed churches, United Brethren, union and independent 
Chinese churches—a way has been found for all who will to 
travel it. 

In Japan, representation in the National Christian Council was 
almost complete. Episcopalian and Methodist unions, as well as a 
Japanese combination of various Presbyterian and Reformed bodies, 
were of long standing. Enough groundwork has been laid for the 
recent complete union to give reasonable grounds for the assumption 
that it will continue if and when the immediate governmental 
pressure is lessened. Even in denominational terms (the combined 
groups indicated as above), seventy-one per cent of all Protestant 
members in Japan were found in four churches, and eighty-six 
per cent in eight churches. In China, eleven churches comprised 
eighty-six per cent of the membership. 
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Truly, co-operation and union arise from needs and purposes 
so deep that they make their way in the hearts of earnest Christians, 
despite the powerful traditions and forces of separatism. 

2. Indigenous Development. With the long-fostered growth of 
national leadership, ‘the Mission’ as an authoritative body has 
given way in most instances to a church directed by nationals or 
to some sort of joint organization in which nationals share with 
missionaries the direction of Christian work. In recent years, a 
majority of missionaries in Japan were individually related to the 
Japanese church organizations, and served them from within or 
on the fringes. This was a natural ‘result of the relatively high 
educational and economic level of the Japanese membership, and 
of the national pride and self-urged independence of their character. 
Recent political pressures heightened the tendency, but their 
removal would not radically ‘alter it. Development in China has 
been slower, for the converse of the reasons that made it swift in 
Japan. But it has proceeded widely, and in many groups is far 
along. We may fairly presume that the removal of missiondries 
from work in large sections of the Far East will have as one result 
the rise of self-reliance and self-direction among those Christian 
groups which are vigorous enough to survive the years of testing. 

Graphic evidence of indigenous growth is provided by the 
increasing expression of Christian faith and worship in eastern 
cultural Bong Architecture, pictures, literary and worship types, 
music all testify to a mastery and confidence that are no longer 
content to employ borrowed cultural forms alone. There is no 
tendency to cast off the great heritage of the Church Universal, but 
a healthy effort to show forth the heart and mind of faith in ways 
natural to the community. A leading instance of the whole movement 
of the times is the new union hymnal in China. Chinese and mission- 
aries worked long and in fine fellowship to bring out just before 
the war a volume that employed sixty original Chinese hymns or 
tunes (2800 were submitted) in some five hundred numbers all 
told. Despite the fearful handicaps of war conditions, well over 
300,000 copies of the hymnal have been sold, or one for every 
two communicants in the country. 

Proper fruitage of development among Chinese and Japanese 
Christians appears in the respect given by the western churches 
to their leaders, who are known to many millions of western Chris- 
tians by report in books and periodicals, by familiar portraits, by 
visits in person and addresses before thousands of church groups. 
Not only in their own countries by missionaries, but by mission 
administrators in the sending countries and by western churchmen 
in national and international church conferences, a score of Chinese 
and a dozen Japanese are definitely reckoned as among the responsible 
leaders of Christianity. 
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3. Changes in Methods and Programme. The teaching work of 
the Church, for its adult members, for children, for enquirers, has 
been widely improved by use of the emphases and mo or of 
‘religious education’. Better aids to private and family devotions, 
the revision of curriculum and of materials for Sunday Schools 
and for voluntary classes of school children, the training of special 
workers and of thousands of lay people as instructors, are con- 
spicuous elements in the process. Improvement is more obvious in 
China than in Japan, perhaps because the Chinese Church has 
farther to go. 

In certain areas there is a noticeable turning to community 
approach, especially to rural people. Since 1930, about one hundred 
and fifty Chinese missionaries have attended special one-year 
courses or intensive short-term institutes arranged by American 
educational institutions for instruction in rural life and service to it. 
Some fifteen considerable schools or experimental and training 
centres for extending techniques of rural improvement among 
Christian Chinese and their communities were in operation by the 
eve of the war. In some instances health work is linked with church 
and school in an all-round effort to raise the significance of life, 
whether in town or country. 

There has been increasing conviction that the Church, or active 
portions of its membership, must come to grips with the social 
and economic difficulties that handicap its own groups and their 
neighbours. This conviction is expressed in greater variety and 
bulk of social service. The tendency of service organs to develop 
an independent institutional life apart from the Church has combined 
with movements in Christian thought to bring about a re-affirmation 
of the Church as the comprehensive Christian body. Social service 
is, in this corrective trend, to be considered as the necessary ex- 
pression of Christian brotherhood, rather than as the task of detached 
enterprises that may lose their original motivation. 

4. Relations with Governments more Significant. The extension 
of state functions and of bureaucratic direction affects missions most 
widely in the fields of education and of medical and other social 
service. In China there has been fairly satisfactory autonomy for 
the Christian enterprises within a broad framework of policy and, 
in many instances, genuine co-operation has been to the advantage 
of all concerned. Avoidance of duplication by planned distribution 
of still inadequate health services is a clear instance. Yet there has 
been enough of needless detail in prescription, and of burdensome 
interference, to cause some concern for the future. In Japan the 
extreme development of the ‘police state’ has numbed_, private 
initiative and made conformity the chief of virtues. 

The utterly disproportionate prominence of Christians in the 
present personnel of the Chinese Government is perhaps blinding 
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the. western public to the tiny membership of the Christian com- 
munity in 450,000,000 people and to the possibility of reactions if 
and when this prominence disappears. Certainly the current 
leadership has meant much to the moral of Christians in China, 
and has served to dissipate some of the old prejudice which denoted 
Christianity as a ‘denationalizing’ movement. Internationally, the 
ition of two Christian personalities alone has been of provi- 
dential import in bringing China within the categories understandable 
to western minds at a time when the gulf between Orient and 
Occident is more fateful than ever before. It is supremely important 
that these blessings be well used for the good they bring, and with 
thoughtful guard against the day that will not be so favourable. 


II. TRENDS IN Far EASTERN SOCIETIES 


1. Changes in Cultural Attitudes and Activities. It is characteristic 
of cultural nationalism to respond to crisis by intense assertion of the 
culture it holds as ‘native’ and familiar (in the etymological sense) 
to the nation. Such assertion includes anciently developed traditions 
in religion or social ethics, such as Confucianism and Buddhism, or 
traditions modified for state purposes and given a new state sanction, 
as Shinto. In China and Japan the specific intensification has been 
plainly significant in Shinto, but there are stirrings to the advantage 
of the other systems as well. The active entry of the Japanese 
Government into the field of religion is an anxious precedent. 
Particularly suspect to extreme nationalists is a universal religion 
regarded as a newcomer fostered by a hostile culture rooted in a 
politico-economic society long considered the imperialist enemy: 
Christianity as propagated from the West. There is no reason for 
timidity in Christian programmes, but there are grounds for con- 
sidering the kinds of opposition against which they must be prepared. 

A practical illustration of the tendency of the times is the taut 
emphasis upon the vernacular in education and in all relationships, 
as over against English and other western tongues. The effort to 
form within the traditional language an adequate medium of popular 
communication and an effective tool of education is soundly right. 
Yet the current swing toward reducing English below the level of 
a usable secondary language in circles where, a decade ago, there 
was effective reading ability and (in China) oral ability as well, is 
already hampering international contacts on the cultural and social 
levels. No longer can a considerable group of missionaries in the 
larger cities, engaged mainly in specialized education or medical 
or administrative work, escape the necessity of learning the verna- 
cular early and well. The teaching of western languages is less in 
demand. Educational exchange of professors and of students, even 
of printed materials, will be less easy than formerly. 
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An interesting and potentially important cross-current is the 
wide interest in international cultural activity found among con- 
vinced internationalists, among those who, with varying attitudes, 
desire to ‘re-educate’ the Axis populations, or those who have been 
ruled by them for years, and among those whose views are essentially 
nationalistic (high-grade propaganda). In these fields are enormous 
possibilities for good in the world society, a new mutuality in 
education and culture to support political internationalism. There 
also may be sour disillusionment after clumsy failure. Mutual 
stimulation and provocation among governments working on these 
lines may be disastrous for valuable private endeavours, and in 
many lands the experience with ‘cultural policy’ will prejudice the 
success of new attempts in a broader spirit. 

2. Changes in the Psychological Status of Christianity. Closely 
related with several items already mentioned are certain changes in 
the Far Eastern view of Christianity. It is difficult for residents of 
the West to realize the enormous and fundamental loss of prestige 
to the western peoples which has proceeded in violent falls since 
1914. Two vast wars and the unsteady interlude have removed all 
illusions of the solidarity and the social rn of ‘Christendom’. 
In these decades democratic and liberal philosophies and institutions 
have appeared to be futile in the pragmatic world of power where 
the destiny of nations is at stake. The dynamism and effective 
organization, the social and psychological appeals of Russian 
Communism and of Nazi Fascism have held deep and fateful 
interest for Japan and for China. They have not won general and 
uncritical approval in either country, far from it. But in various 
groups their methodologies have been highly rated as means of 
solving desperate problems. 

Again, to many westerners the dislodgment of European and 
American economic, political and military interests from the Far 
East is only an unhappy episode of war, to be wiped out in prompt 
counter-successes against the Japanese. But every Oriental with 
any consciousness of public affairs has witnessed in six months the 
startling collapse of ae built up through four centuries. The 
hollow artificiality of western dominance over eastern peoples has 
been resoundingly smashed and it can never be put together again 
as it was before. Christianity is the professed religion of these futile 
interlopers. It is also the religion of the westerners who shout for 
oriental allies in the name of liberty and democracy for free peoples, 
but who seemingly intend to restore their own rule over those whom 
they would arouse against Japanese imperialism. Not merely the 
Javanese, the Filipinos and the Burmese, but also the Chinese, the 
Indians and the Japanese, each people in their own distinctive 
experience and hopes and fears (they are worth thinking through by 
every westerner), are testing the profession by the deed, Christian 
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Orientals, in particular, have authority for clear judgment: ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ 

Christianity is not identical with western conduct. But the 
associations are uncomfortably close. It is not surprising that the 
general public in the Far East and many superior persons as well 
are led by experience to be frankly dubious of all concepts of 
brotherhood, peace and international co-operation, including 
necessarily the Christian teaching. The defeat of Japan, apparently 
to be accompanied by severe bombing of Japanese cities, the tearing 
away of resources and some form of domination of key points, 
seems to us outside Japan the inevitable consequence of Japanese 
policy. But it will strain to the uttermost the possibility of helpful 
Christian association with many of Japan’s people. In China the 
eepeler gratitude for extraordinary Christian services is a significant 
offset to serious possibilities of resentment against anything associated 
with westerners who so long appeased and supplied Japan and who 
still subordinate Chinese interests and self-respect even to minor 
concerns of their own. 

Western prestige, in the sense of artificial privilege and unreal 
favour, missions have learnt to despise. Abolition of extraterri- 
toriality is welcome; it has me been advocated in mission circles. 
But there will be many pains of readjustment, and reactions against 
western indifference and discriminations may be costly to missionary © 
endeavour. 

3. Problems of Distress and Readjustment. Supporters and 
administrators of missions have some idea of the enormous losses 
to mission properties and institutional effort, of the great dislocations 
that have occurred and will occur not merely among missionary 
staffs but more importantly among national workers. Through the 
efforts of those thoughtful for relief we have some conception of 
acute suffering among masses of people whose livelihood and homes 
have been destroyed. But it is doubtful whether any one of us can 
count the social cost in deterioration of education and health 
services, in the death and privation of many trained and useful 
personalities, in the weakening of spirit that penetrates many a 
church and many a home. The human agents of even the most 
essential services are fewer and weaker; and the end in the Far 
East is not in view. Even when the man is available, the buildings 
and equipment for church, school and hospital may long since 
have been destroyed in the normal course of war or in those peculiarly 
vicious acts of deliberate destruction so familiar since 1937. Here 
we think especially of the wider situation, outside Christian circles, 
which multiplies needs and divides the means to meet them. 

We have all envisaged serious problems of post-war readjust- 
ment in loose international terms. But within each Far Eastern 
society there will be internal reorganization of great difficulty. Can 
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anyone envisage the remaking of Japan without her recent con- 
quests, and presumably without Manchuria, Korea and Formosa? 
Radical reconstruction of economics, of education, of the state, are 
called for by the desires, perhaps even the necessities, of peace. 
China will have to take apart portions of the wartime structure in 
the western provinces, and reintegrate them with a reoccupied East 
and North. All this in the midst of devastation and exhaustion, with 
demands upon leadership and public spirit that will try both nations 
severely. And there will be equally critical issues and problems 
before other regions of the East. 

Christian effort, then, will not be adjusting itself to a stable, 
peace-time society, either an ideal one or something like the ‘good 
old days’ that never were good in reality. It must find its way of 
faith and service through an uncharted and unsteady sea. 

4. Changing Societies are not Freed from the Persistent Needs. 
Indeed, many changes of these critical years merely sharpen and 
quicken the wants of men for faith and fellowship, for character 
and devoted ability in Christian service. This is not a plea for 
conservative continuance in habitual practices, but for alert vigour 
in finding the true course of bringing salvation from selfishness, 
ignorance and fear. War multiplies not merely poverty, but despair 
and cynicism; formal peace may bring little relief. The Far East 
cries out for real brotherhood, love in daily living; for loyal service 
to the Highest, found in devotion to the humblest. The Christian 
task is only begun. By assisting the Christians of the Far East to 
further it, in these new crises of difficulty and opportunity, we of 
other lands will make it possible for the Lord to redeem us from 
the narrowness and the bonds of custom that have held us prisoners 
of pride and comfort. 

M. SEARLE BATES 


















THE END AND THE MEANS IN 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


By H. D. HOOPER 


T no time in missionary history has the husbandry of the Word 
of Life met with such a riot of new ideas as compete to-day 
for the attention of young converts to the Christian faith. 

It is more than ever necessary, therefore, that the essential 
purpose for which Christian missions exist shall be kept inexorably 
in the forefront of missionary thought and policy. 

Their raison d’étre is to impart the knowledge of God in Christ 
Jesus, that we may ‘all come in the unity of the faith and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ’. The end and not the means must 
govern our activities and teaching, for ‘men devise means when they 
are mastered by the passion for an end’.! Yet diversities of gifts and 
diversities of operations are not to be disregarded, since our duty is 
to work for the production of the ‘full corn in the ear’ which is the 
token of harvest, even while the matter of supreme moment remains 
‘the same God who worketh all in all’. 

Given this vital element in the Christian vocation, we can pray 
with W. E. Orchard in the spirit of St John xvii: ‘Eternal God, 
we ask Thee not to lift us out of life, but to prove Thy power 
within it’, in the belief that our Gospel alone holds the key to 
fullness of life. : 

Turning to a practical issue which, more than any other single 
problem, is exercising the minds of missionaries to-day, the Christian 
Church has to determine to what extent she can legitimately con- 
tinue to engage in services which, in Britain have been largely 
relinquished to the care of the State. A recent article in this Review, 
entitled ‘A Drifting Course’,? deplored the policy of drift by which 
a decision is being reached; and the call for principles to be defined 
is timely. 

A conviction that the missionary programme has not been 
fortuitous requires some preliminary observations to clear the 
ground and to make it easier to discover the course which the 
Church is following. 

To conventional thought the study of missionary history reveals 
a curious paradox. The pioneers who were pre-eminent for their 
Christian devotion and singleness of aim were also the most deeply 
involved in measures to meet human and material needs. The 

1 Sir Richard Livingstone: Education for a World Adrift. 


* IRM, July, 1943. 
26 
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missionary who wrote in his diary: ‘I will place no value on anything 
I have or may possess except in relation to the Kingdom of God’, or 
again: ‘Death is a glorious event to one going to a could also 
assert: ‘I am serving God when shooting a buffalo for my men or 
when taking an astronomical observation, for the end of the geo- 
graphical feat is only the beginning of the missionary task’. His 
record of service entitles such expressions to be taken at their face 
value, for he was one of those whose loyalty to the Christian ideal 
had resolved any discrepancy between the end and the means 
which he adopted. 

Was it this apparent paradox which encouraged the liberal 
democracy in the latter half of the last century to pin its faith to a 
facile doctrine which identified virtue with enlightened egotism, and 
to a belief that progress is infinite and that morality and self-interest 
coincide? 2 

At any rate, this creed was widespread, and it was sufficiently 
popular for many Christians to view with alarm the risks of becoming 
entangled with the things of this world, and to set their faces 
resolutely against organized efforts which had political or social 
implications. If there was any inconsistency in their outlook, it was 
toward the manifold undertakings of pioneer missions, but this con- 
cession was tempered by the belief that such ventures were transient 
features of religious growth and that the Church’s initiative could 
be surrendered as soon as the modern institutions of government 
were sufficiently established to assume responsibility for these 
: services, 

It must be remembered that in those days our fathers in the 
faith were under the paramount necessity of maintaining the unique 
character of the Christian revelation in the face of a utilitarian gospel 
which tried to make the best of both worlds by harmonizing their 
interests. And, paradoxically once more, the same men were some- 
times led by their habit of contrasting the end and the means 
to give too much prominence to the method and form of their 
religious profession and, thereby, to limit the range of their spiritual 
resources. 

At the present time, however, the threat to the Christian Church 
comes from another quarter. Utilitarian creeds have suffered a 
severe setback in the events of the present century, and no longer 
offer so alluring a prospect to humanistic interpretation. The barren- 
ness of technical achievement, by itself, has been exposed; there is 
more than a suspicion that the lack of an adequate ideal rather than 
the weakness of human character is to be blamed for this failure; 
the reward of the technical sciences would be richer if their achieve- 
ments had a moral equivalent to correspond with their pretensions. 
It has been customary to contrast the claims of the Christian Church 


1 David Livingstone. 2 See E. H. Carr: Conditions of Peace. 
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with those of science, but the former are unconvincing while per- 
formance lags so far behind profession. In some cases the search for 
a deeper moral purpose, as the co-ordinating factor in everyday life, 
is driving men to usurp the Church’s proper function, without having 
recourse to the enabling authority of her Divine revelation. 

The risk now is that the Church may lose her identity by invasion 
within her borders rather than by trespass outside her own domain. 
There is no inherent antagonism between religion and the sciences; 
the one is the essential complement of the others, and religion is 
constantly indebted to them for new vistas of human progress and 
opportunities of service, but religion is responsible for setting the 
standard of the social conscience. The Church must bestir herself 
if she is to keep pace with the new realism displayed by those who 
are no longer content that science should demonstrate the way by 
which ideals may be attained, but claim that she should go on to 
postulate what those ideals should be.? 

This change of front is not to be brushed aside as immaterial 
to the Church’s policy, or depreciated by casting doubts upon the 
sincerity of the search for fresh foundations. It comes as a new 
challenge to Christians to uphold the unique character of their faith 
by illustrating the efficacy of their Gospel in dealing with the matters 
which most occupy men’s minds. 

There has been too great a tendency to regard the Church’s 
assumptions of social duty or political interest as forms of com- 

etition with a corresponding secular authority, whereas the mandate 
or her participation rests upon the distinctive function she has to 
fulfil and the complementary nature of her contribution. She is 
called to associate herself with every effort for human amelioration, 
but never to be reconciled to a process of assimilation. 

In meeting such a challenge, the Church can draw upon the 
firsthand experience of those of her branches oversea which have 
not yet relinquished their initiative in community service. Upon 
their members and the organizations supporting them rests a peculiar 
responsibility, for they have a chance to repay the ministry of the 
Word by their witness to its power in transforming the existence of 
the individual in its smallest detail and of building up the corporate 
conscience of a new society. 

So far from being the moment when the Church can afford to 
turn her back on these aspects of her calling, they are a great occasion 
to relate the Gospel of Life, without subordinating it, to human 
need. Moreover, there are other powerful arguments to sustain 
this claim. 

In Africa education without religion does not make sense; and if 
Christian teaching has transcended animistic beliefs, it has not 
narrowed the range of a conviction which looks for the spiritual 
1C. H. Waddington: The Scientific Attitude. 
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context behind all natural phenomena. Most African Christians 
would view with dismay the divorce of religion and educational 
provision. If there are some of the intelligentsia who clamour for 
the State to assume entire responsibility, their motives are mixed: 
their sense of obligation imposes a limit to the demands they can 
make upon the Church, while they entertain grave doubts as to the 
will of the Christian fellowship to respond to the present oppor- 
tunity: and they have less compunction in pressing for greater 
facilities from the State. 

The writer recently asked an African who can certainly claim to 
rank as one of the more advanced students of world attairs what 
would be the reaction of Africans to a proposal that the Church 
should relinquish her educational undertakings to the State and 
confine her efforts to direct ministerial duties. His answer was 
illuminating. ‘If you want to know in a word’, he said, ‘what the 
effect of abandoning such services would be, I should say that you 
might still have churches in Africa, but you would not have a 
Christian community.’ 

There is another obligation which the Church in Africa cannot 
set aside. She has been far in advance of any other agency in associat- 
ing Africans with their European colleagues in the direction and 
management of her affairs. In the Anglican Communion and the 
Roman Catholic Church the number of Africans who have been 
raised to the episcopate testifies to the truth of this statement, and 
in their synods or in the assemblies of other confessions the African 
element is out of all proportion to the numbers associated with 
Europeans in secular bodies of control. Africa has the right to claim 
that this experience and the lessons of the Church’s mistakes shall 
be freely at the disposal of her people in their future development. 

But this obligation is not only African in origin. The Church has 
embarked on a policy of co-operation, at first sporadic and unregu- 
lated, but more recently of deliberate purpose in response to the 
explicit invitation of Government, most notably in the field of 
education. 

It is unbecoming, at this stage, to call in question the motives 
of the civil authority, or to hint that expediency was a major factor 
in the invitation. 

In June 1940 Lord Lloyd, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
addressed the representatives of the British Missionary Societies 
at their annual conference. In the course of his remarks he said: 


The basis of life is character, and character is religion. Economics is 
not the main part of the story. . . . The absence of good husbandry is not 
merely an agricultural problem. . . . The foundation must be built on the 
Christian religion and on Christian ethics which are not an extra but funda- 
mental, the Church becoming the school of good citizenship and Church 
and Government co-operating in methods rightly conceived. 
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In January 1940 the Governor of Uganda appointed a Com- 
mittee to review the educational development of the country, and 
in their report the following passages occur: 


With a few exceptions the Government has refrained from establishing 
schools under its own management, recognizing as.it does to-day more 
forcibly than ever that western civilization ought to be built on the pro- 
foundly Christian basis and tradition which the Mission School is particu- 
larly fitted to provide . . . not because education executed by missionary 
societies may be cheaper but because the highest public interest demands 
the inculcation of the Christian values. Such an aim requires a definiteness 
and a thoroughness of religious life and instruction that, in the conditions 
obtaining in Gaede. is best achieved in denominational schools. 


These are examples of statements at home and abroad issuing 
from official sources, interpreting the Command Papers in which 
the principle of co-operation was formally approved. 

n face of them the Church cannot discount the declared policy 
of the Government, or fail to credit such officers with the sincere 
intention of putting it into full effect; yet the difficulties of recon- 
ciling the two agencies are not to be minimized; their functions are 
not identical. They approach their tasks from different angles and 
their respective fields of operation are of different dimensions. 

The Church is called upon to render an important service in main- 
taining the personal values of the Christian Gospel. The individual 
and the family are spheres for which she has a peculiar responsibility 
in contrast to a government’s concern with men in the mass. The 
latter must think in terms of majorities, when the Church’s mind 
is occupied with leaven as the metaphor of her ministry. This in 
itself may be a source of mutual misunderstanding, but it is only 
one more reason for facing the hazards of co-operation. 

The stress and strain of gradual adjustment may provoke some 
people to a hasty conclusion that the respective duties of Church 
and State are incompatible, and were never meant to be associated. 
But the most formidable obstacle to their reconciliation still lies in 
the ambiguous response of the Christian Church to the magnitude 
of her opportunity in supplying the men and women who are called 
of God to this kind of service. 

These and other impediments will only be overcome as Chris- 
tians lift their eyes to the horizon and keep the end of their mission 
steadfastly in view—the ascendancy of their Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ in every department of human life and the submission in 
every land of human ambitions to His Sovereign Will. 


H. D. Hooper 





JAPANESE AMERICANS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By CHARLES W. IGLEHART, D.D., Pu.D. 


A STRANGE and unprecedented thing is happening in America. 

One hundred and seventeen thousand persons not even 
suspected of any crime have been removed en masse from their 
homes and are now living behind barbed wire. They are of Japanese 
ancestry, over 70,000 of them being native-born Americans of the 
second generation. At no point has there been any resistance or 
violence. The evacuees have given co-operation, the authorities 
have acted with consideration and the public even has at no time 
really intended that this un-American situation should develop. 
And yet it has happened. How is it to be explained? 

The United States has shown a prodigious capacity for assimila- 
tion of foreign peoples. At the turn of the century a million a year 
were pouring in from Europe. About twenty years ago the saturation 
point was reached and immigration came under control,—none too 
soon for the unity of American national life. But no such record of 
successful assimilation has been achieved in the case of persons of 
non-Caucasian origin. We cannot here even touch the tragic story 
of Negro-white relationships except to note that the pattern of 
maladjustment, of segregation, economic exploitation, social dis- 
crimination and deprivation of civil rights-has left an indelible 
stigma upon American life from which all alike are suffering. This 
is undoubtedly America’s Problem Number One. Not unrelated to 
it is the baffling matter of contact with Asiatics. The American 
people of the Pacific Coast face the ten hundred millions of the 
Orient with mingled attitudes. There has for sixty years been an 
uneasy tension between the desire to import cheap labour from 
Asia and the fear of any Oriental immigration whatsoever. As a 
result small numbers of Chinese and Japanese have been admitted, 
but once in the country they have had to face restrictions and dis- 
crimination. There has never been a genuine acceptance on the part 
of the Caucasians. 

Actually it was Chinese who first came as labourers during the 
early eighties. The immediate reaction was a series of Oriental 
Exclusion laws beginning in 1883, and still in effect. As most of the 
immigrants have been single men time has tended to solve the 
problem. With the exception of a Chinatown in two or three large 
cities the Chinese have accepted their fate, scattered widely, set 
up small “~~ laundries or restaurants and largely disappeared 


from notice. Japanese immigration, however, took a different turn, 
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perhaps characteristic of the differing genius of the two peoples. 
Almost all wished to become permanent settlers on the land. They 
combined painstaking and energetic labour with ambition to rise 
in the world until, starting with marginal or unproductive farm 
land, they came to be among the most essential producers of food 
on the West Coast. In the cities they worked at the processing and 
distributing of fruits and vegetables through factories and markets. 
From about 1910 to 1920 they managed to bring Japanese girls 
over as ‘picture brides’, so that soon they were raising families and 
making a bid for an accepted place in American community life. 
This promised to be the first constructive chapter in the inter- 
mingling of East and West, economic, social and possibly biological. 
The Oriental Exclusion Act of 1924 brought it abruptly to an end. 

The common procedure of opposition and restriction was to 
obtain legislation in the law-making bodies of the western states 
depriving Orientals of one civil right after another,—first the right 
of naturalization, then the right to own land, then that of obtaining 
leaseholds or crop contracts. One by one these laws were carried 
to the Supreme Court on appeal, but in every case the Federal 
courts sustained the State law. Thus there developed in the case 
of Asiatics the same anomalous situation that has grown up around 
the history of Negro-white civic struggles in the South. Federal 
authority, which should operate objectively to control sectional 
legislation or unfair civil practices, has stepped aside and deferred 
to what most believe to be unconstitutional laws passed by the 
States, and by its decisions the Supreme Court has actually given 
them national validity. With these disabilities already in effect 
against Orientals all that was necessary in the Federal law of 1924 
to exclude them entirely was to ensure that further admission by 
quota should apply only to those eligible to citizenship. 

The forces that shut the gates toward the East were a mixed 
aggregation with mingled motivations. Of course economic com- 
petition lined up the farmers’ associations and the labour unions, 
as well as chambers of commerce and merchants’ associations. 
The American Legion has been most active, as have other patriotic 
organizations, two hundred and fifty of which are now federated 
in the American Coalition. The Hearst press has for thirty-five 
years injected foreign political issues into this domestic problem, 
and local, state and national politicians have used it for a football. 
Behind it all has stood the public, with no animosity toward their 
Japanese neighbours and dependent on them for many forms of 
service, but ready to be whipped into emotional storms under the 
practised technique of the organized forces of opposition. 

The increasing pressures ‘had their reactions upon the Japanese 
immigrants. Naturally clannish, they were thrown back upon them- 
selves, they tended to gather into communities of their own and 
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they perfected organizations for the defence of their rights and the 
promotion of their interests. In recent years the older generation 
was somewhat inclined to follow the curve of the changing life of 
the Japanese empire as it became more self-conscious, aggressive 
and nationalistic. But the hope of the future lay with the second 
generation, the young men and women who, though they bore the 
stamp of their lineage on their faces, were nevertheless true Americans 
in spirit, speech, ideals and total outlook. They did well in school, 
were eager to take a constructive place in American society and 
were altogether a credit to the land of their birth. Very few of them 
had ever been to Japan or could speak their parents’ language. 
They are the living evidence that the East and the West can meet, 
for in many of them these do meet with the best qualities of both. 
Constitutionally, too, they are American citizens by birth and 
subject to no civil disabilities. And yet there has been much social 
and professional discrimination. So much so that in recent years 
a good number of these second-generation young people, seeing 
but little prospect of advancement in their own country, have 
returned to their parents’ land. 

When the attack on Pearl Harbour was reported, the agents of 
the Department of Justice quickly threw the net around all alien 
Japanese already on their lists as possibly sympathetic with Japan. 
In all, about four thousand were arrested, of whom one-half are 
still in detention. For weeks nothing further happened. On 
January 25, 1942, the official report of the Roberts Commission 
on Pearl Harbour was issued. It failed to make clear that there had 
been no case of sabotage among the Japanese in Hawaii, and it 
formed an occasion for the stirring up of the traditional anti- 
Japanese elements in California, Oregon and Washington. Soon 
rumours were filling the air and public sentiment was being in- 
flamed by the usual agencies through the press, radio and cinema. 
On February 13 the Congressional delegation from the three States 
met and sent a petition to the President asking him to empower 
the army authorities to take over the control of ‘aliens and subver- 
sive persons’. Executive action followed on February 19, when the 
President gave full power to the General commanding that area. 

General DeWitt on March 2 assumed control, announcing a 
zoning of the entire coast. Freezing orders and curfew soon followed, 
and they applied only to Japanese, not Germans or Italians. Further- 
more they made no distinction between the alien parents and the 
American-born children; an utter innovation in American life and 
one which may have fateful consequences in future years. Then 
came a general evacuation order, and on April 2 the pathetic trek 
began. There had been no time to provide adequate reception 
facilities, so in a score of places county fair grounds or race courses 
were utilized. Hastily constructed sheds were erected, and into 
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these the evacuees were led. The grounds were enclosed with barbed 
wire and placed under guard. About half of the evacuees had been 
on farms, and they had to liquidate their holdings as best they 
could. Most of them lost their crop profits for the year, as well as 
their household effects. They were allowed to take with them only 
what they could carry. The city 0 with businesses or professions 
were able to salvage little or nothing. Altogether it is estimated 
that the total loss sustained must have been around $400,000,000. 
The annual productive capacity of the group was nearly $200,000,000. 
Now they are costing the public purse $80,000,000 a year. 

It was supposed that oe ‘assembly centres’ would be for only 
a few days until transportation facilities to other inland communities 
could be arranged. But it is easier to uproot than to re-root. When 
the governors of the ten adjacent Inter-Mountain States were 
consulted by the government authorities they with one consent 
refused to permit general relocation. A Gallup poll taken by the 
Tolan Congressional Commission on migrant groups showed that 
the sentiment of the citizens of those states overwhelmingly sup- 
ported their executives in refusing to welcome persons presumably 
considered a danger to their own communities on the coast. There 
was nothing left but to select certain sites and construct ‘relocation 
projects’ where the evacuees could be moved until something 
better might be worked out. So the War Relocation Authority went 
to work in ten different centres and laid out refugee cities of about 
ten thousand each. The facilities are scarcely better than those of 
the assembly centres : rows and rows of pine wooden shed barracks 
with tar paper roofing, partitioned off into rooms of twenty by 
twenty-five feet dimensions, one for a family. A cot bed and a 
blanket make up the equipment. Food is provided in community 
mess halls. One hall in each section is devoted to recreation, school 
or church, Again the barbed wire and the armed guards form the 
setting. Between June and September the evacuees were inducted 
into these quarters and most of them are still there. Thus, without 
premeditation and almost beyond the power to control, a terrible 
injustice has been done an innocent section of American life. 

A year has now gone by and it is possible to trace some of the 
trends and consequences of this evacuation. The effect upon the 
evacuees, as was feared, has been demoralizing. Physical hardships 
have been great. The surroundings of the camps are not inviting. 
The land is mostly desert or swamp, none other being available. 
Windstorms and terrific heat and cold extremes try body and spirit. 
Within the camps life is bare and drab. There is crowding and almost 
no privacy, either for home life or for personal living. Parental 
authority is hard to maintain, the children go in gangs, all kinds 
being thrown together without adequate controls. There are too 
many hours of leisure and insufficient facilities for play. 
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The economic life cannot be normal. Every effort has been 
made to shape the life of the camps into ordinary community 
patterns, but it simply cannot be done. The people who yesterday 
were self-respecting, productive elements in society, carrying more 
than their share of every community responsibility, are to-day 
wards of the government. They live on a dole, and if they work it 
is for a subsistence wage. The highest paid earn $19 a month. 

Schools have been established and are gradually improving in 
staff and facilities, but there are distractions and little incentive to 
serious work. 

Most grievous of all is the segregation from American society. 
It is a life of ostracism with the imputation of disloyalty in a time 
when high-spirited people yearn to give themselves in devotion to 
their nation’s cause. The knowledge that no such evacuation has 
even been suggested in Hawaii, although the Japanese there con- 
stitute over a third of the total population, makes the lot of those 
on the mainland even more bitter, since it is so manifestly not 
called for by considerations of national safety. So the year has left 
scars on many of the unfortunate evacuees. The moral of the camps 
_ has definitely slipped. There is more despair as to the future, and 
more hesitancy to make the effort to return to free living again. 

During the year, too, the anti-Japanese forces have not been 
idle. In all the West Coast States as well as in others where the 
relocation centres are situated, discriminatory measures are before 
the legislatures and the civil courts. These ominously extend the 
hitherto validated restrictions of civil rights of Asiatics to the second 
generation American-born citizens. Some measures propose denying 
citizenship, some call for permanent detention in camps and some 
anticipate deportation after the war, though it is not clear how these 
Americans could be deported from their own country or where 
they would be received. Most of this legislation is unconstitutional 
and it is to be hoped that it may never become effective law, but it 
clearly indicates a trend in public sentiment. 

On the other hand there are encouraging signs in the opposite 
direction. In these same States there is active promotion of measures 
for fair treatment and the protection of all civil rights. The American 
Fair Play Committee and the Civil Liberties Union are vigorously 
supporting these efforts. 

The most encouraging feature at present is the desire of the 
government to resettle the evacuees in normal life, and to liquidate 
the camps. They are offering ‘labour furloughs’ into neighbouring 
communities, mostly for agricultural work. About ten thousand 
such furloughs have been granted. Student resettlement, too, 
though not accounting for more than about seven hundred college 
students up till now, is still progressing steadily. 

Permanent. resettlement of individuals and families is being 
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promoted through a half-dozen regional W.R.A. offices and many 
more local ones. Job placement under personnel experts is making 
progress, and several thousand evacuees have been successfully 
resettled. It is hoped that before another year is past possibly two- 
thirds of all who remain in the relocation projects will have been 
resettled in this quiet and individual manner. There is a good deal 
of opposition to be overcome in most communities, and the victims 
of evacuation have in some cases to be reconditioned with new 
courage for the venture. But people of good will everywhere are 
rallying to this essential task, and things are brighter than could 
have been hoped a few months ago... 

The Army recently announced the formation of a Japanese- 
American combat unit. Voluntary registrations more than filled 
the quota and 4500 young men have been inducted into training. 

he part which the churches have played is a creditable one. 
Although they were not able to set up effective opposition in time 
to prevent the original tragic mistake, they did protest in public 
statements. When the evacuation was decreed, Christian ministers 
and neighbours rendered kindly service in every community. 
Committees established liaison with government agencies and in 
many ways ameliorated the harshness of evacuation. They cared for 
property interests, helped with storage facilities, furnished trans- 
portation, cared for the sick and met emergencies. In the assembly 
centres they provided religious facilities and Sunday services, as 
they have since done in the relocation projects. Many returned 
missionaries from Japan and some from China have given themselves 
to full-time service among the evacuees. Some are on the educa- 
tional staffs under government employ. Now the churches are busy 
gcc sentiment in countless neighbourhoods in preparation 
or receiving persons for resettlement. They are active in finding 
work and assisting the newcomers in housing and personal adjust- 
ments. And in the long range they are awakening to the necessity 
of creating throughout America a new and better attitude toward 
those of Asiatic ancestry. It is high time this task were taken up 
seriously. In the lurid light of war we have had cast into sharp relief 
one of the aspects of our national life that is most threatening and 
portentous. If the relocation centres can be emptied before the end 
of the war we shall have escaped an unsolvable problem. But even 
then we shall have to face a new Orient in an interwoven world of 
common interests and concerns. To meet this squarely with courage, 
humility and brotherliness will be one of the primary responsi- 
bilities of the Christian Church. 

CHARLES W. IGLEHART 





JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
By A. E. GARVIE, D.D. 


OWEVER much, as Christians, we hate anti-semitism, how- 
ever unreservedly we condemn the Nazi policy of slander, 
robbery, torture and murder of the Jewish people, however keen our 
compassion for the losses, sorrows and sufferings of the victims of 
that policy, however eager we may be to secure such measures as 
might bring some rescue from danger and some relief of need for 
those who can escape this horror and terror, however sincerely we 
confess and lament the scandal of the treatment of the Jews by 
Christendom, and cordially desire an atonement to be made by as 
much friendship and help as the tragic situation may demand,—one 
thing we cannot do: we cannot ignore, deny or minimize the differ- 
ence between those who refused to accept Jesus as the Christ, the 
Divine Saviour and Lord, and those who accept Him and desire 
to share His truth and grace with all mankind. The profoundest 
tragedy of human history and sublimest mystery of the divine 
providence is this contrast of choice. ‘He came unto his own and 
they that were his own received him not. But as many as received 
him to them gave he the right to become children of God, even to 
them that believed on his name’ (John 1, 12). It is necessary at the 
very outset of any consideration of the relation of Jews and Chris- 
tians to make this affirmation, in view of certain tendencies in Great 
Britain, and still more in America, so to emphasize what is common, 
or so much alike for both, in religious beliefs and moral standards, 
that missions to the Jews are deprecated, as not a duty for Chris- 
tians, and as resented by Jews. Such an attitude is a peril to the 
Christian Church and no profit to the Jewish community, as what 
is involved in it is nothing less or else than a depreciation of the 
absolute value of Jesus Christ our Lord as the world’s Saviour alike 
for Jews and Gentiles. We must scrutinize the argument for and 
against this contention with the utmost thoroughness. 

The Old Testament is the common possession of Jews and 
Christians: both regard it as Sacred Scriptures, the inspired human 
literature of the divine revelation. There is nevertheless a difference 
in the approach to it, and in the estimate of it, and that may be 
expressed in the words ascribed to Jesus: ‘Ye search the Scriptures 
because ye think that in them ye have eternal life’: that is the Jewish. 
“These are they which bear witness of me’ (John v, 39): that is the 
Christian. The Old Testament as final and complete, and as pre- 
paratory and progressive, has not the same significance and value. 
‘Jesus came not to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil’ 
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(Matt. v, 17), but His fulfilment did not lie in the exact correspond- 
ence of prophetic prediction and historical event, but in His correc- 
tion of what was defective and His completion of what was in- 
adequate. For the Jews the Law or Torah had the primary authority, 
for Christians ‘the ethical monotheism’ of the prophets has a _ 

ermanent value, but the provisions of the Law only a temporary 
Lenstion. ‘The law was given by Moses; grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ’ (John 1, 17). Paul contended against the Judaisers that 
Gentile believers were not ‘under law, but under grace’ (Romans 
vi, 14); and Peter and James agreed not to put ‘a yoke on the neck 
of the disciples’ (Acts xv, 10). Of John the Baptist Jesus Himself 
said that he was ‘much more than a prophet—yet he that is but little 
in the Kingdom of heaven is greater desis he’ (Matt. x1, g-11). In 
Jesus the Kingdom of God, oft promised and long expected, had 
come: ‘the Kingdom of God is in the midst of you’ (Luke xvi, 21 
R.V. marg.). Even if we use the methods of literary and historical 
criticism—in my judgment the only true methods—the Old Testa- 
ment understood in the noontide splendour of the New Testament 
has a divine-human radiance which in its own brightening light it 
does not show. Highly as we value the Old Testament, we must 
take our stand with the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘God 
having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by divers 
portions and in divers manners hath in the end of these days spoken 
unto us in the Son’ (Heb. 1, 1-2). ‘No man hath seen God at any: 
time; the only begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him’ (John 1, 18). 

There are theologians who would limit the declaration of the 
Son to the teaching of Jesus as alone the essential Christianity, and 
stress is laid on the resemblance of the words of Jesus to sayings of 
Jewish rabbis. I have carefully studied the Jewish anthology, edited 
by the late Dr Claude Montefiore, and I have been glad to find 


_ many ‘goodly pearls’; yet the Gospel of Jesus remains the ‘one pearl 


of great price’ (Matt. x111, 45-46). Its originality, authority and 
attractiveness are witnessed to by the amazement (Mark 1, 27), 
astonishment (Matt. v1, 28, 29) and wonder (Luke Iv, 22), which 
His preaching evoked. It was His personality that gave His words 
their charm and spell over the multitudes, and won His disciples. 
His glory was ‘full of grace and truth’ (John 1, 14). What distin- 
— Him from the Jewish rabbis, according to the witness of 
r Montefiore, was His treatment of sinners. Sinless as He was He 
drew sinners to Him, and they found in Him, through faith, forgive- 
ness, salvation, peace (Luke vil, 48-50). The opposition no less 
than the acceptance which He experienced shows His pre-eminence. 
It is a doctrinaire tendency to lay stress on the teaching more than 
on the person and the work. 
It is the Incarnation which is the supreme fact of human history 
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for Christians, an impossible conception, a Jewish scholar assured 
me, for Jews. “The Word became flesh, and dwelt (tabernacled) 
among men’ and they ‘beheld His glory (Shekinah) as of the only 
begotten from the Father’ (John 1, 14). This disclosure of God as 
man transformed the inherited Jewish monotheism into the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the tri-une God. The eternal reality of ‘the love of 
God’ was historically revealed in ‘the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ’ and personally experienced in ‘the common possession 
(koinonia) of the Holy Ghost’ in the fellowship of the Church 
(ecclesia) the body of Christ (2 Cor. xu, 14). To the orthodox Jew 
such a doctrine would be unacceptable. It is true that in the Old 
Testament the rigid soleness and transcendence of God is qualified 
by such personification (not persons) as the Spirit, the Word and the 
Wisdom of God as divine rene immanent in the world; and 
similar ideas survive in the rabbinical tradition. We may freely grant 
that the rabbis no less than the prophets were guided by the Spirit 
of truth, towards the truth, but they did not apprehend the truth 
in the Johannine sense as reality. Even for them ‘truth was not 
embodied in a tale’, nor ‘the creed of creeds wrought in loveliness 
of perfect deeds’, and the truth did not enter into ‘the lowly doors’ 
of common Jewish belief. 

The Jewish religion was and is eschatological and even messianic 
in its outlook (even if that is not now dominant in a majority of 
Jews). To expect the Messiah as the Coming One is, however, very 
different from accepting the Messiah as already come, from con- 
fessing Jesus as the Christ and Lord, in whom the many promises 
of God have the Yea of divine certainty, and the Amen of human 
confidence (2 Cor. 1, 20). The Christian has a present salvation by 
faith, and yet he is being ‘saved by hope’, for ‘that which we see 
not’ (Rom. VIII, 25) i.e. the Second Advent of Christ, the con- 
summation of the Kingdom of God, and this hope might be regarded 
as a parallel to the ex tion of ‘that which is to come’ amo: 
Jews, who still cherish it. Among Christians the hope of the Second 
Advent is rooted in, and springs out of, the faith in the First. It is 
the Christ who has already come ‘full of grace and truth’ who is 
awaited as coming ‘in power and glory’. The perfection of the 
Kingdom of God must be beyond the bounds of time, space and 
sense in the eternal reality, but the possession of that Kingdom here 
and now can and does bring a satisfaction, which is only enhanced, 
and not abased by the anticipation of its perfection. A comparison 
of the Jewish and Christian hope accentuates and does not annul 
the difference that the Christ come as well as coming has made. 

The contrast between the content of Christian and Jewish 
faith may be further developed in considering what we mean by 
eschatology. It is the doctrine of last things, But ‘last’ may mean 


ultimate and final. It is the absolute, infinite and eternal reality, 
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God, who is the ultimate cause and the final purpose of dependent, 
finite and temporal existence; it is on ‘things not seen’ that the 
‘things hoped for’ depend; and faith gives ‘substance to things hoped 
for’, because it is ‘the proving or test of things not seen’ (Heb. x1, 1). 
Now the stupendous claim of Christians, which Jews reject, is that 
in Jesus Christ our Lord the ultimate is present, and the final is 
promised: ‘I am the first and the last and the Living one’ (Rev. I, 17, 
18, cf., the Hebrew conception of Yahveh, which Moffatt renders 
as the Eternal). He was Immanuel, God with us (Isaiah vi, 14), no 
less in His humiliation than He is in His exaltation. In His grace 
He ‘came not to be served, but to serve, and to give His life a 
ransom for many’ (Matt. xx, 28), and to ‘seek and to save that 
which was lost’ (Luke x1x, 10). He, ‘the author of salvation was 
made perfect through suffering’ for He ‘learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered’ and ‘He tasted death for every man’ 
(Heb. 11, 9, 10; v, 8). His blood was the sacrifice of the new covenant 
\ Cor. x1, 25). He was ‘raised on the third day’ (1 Cor. xv, 4); and 

His Resurrection ‘He was determined Son of God with power’ 
(Rom. 1, 4): Because He ‘humbled himself becoming obedient even 
unto death, yea, the death of the Cross, God highly exalted him, 
and gave him the name which is above every name, that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father’ (Phil 11, 8-11). This historical Advent of God as man is to 
the Jews a stumbling-block (1 Cor. 1, 23). 

Why and how did this divine drama in human history become 
the national tragedy of the Jews? There are three questions to be 
answered. 1. Why was Jesus rejected by the Jews? 2. What was 
their responsibility for His death? 3. How has their rejection, and 
His death, affected their relation as His ‘chosen ple’ to God? 

1. Jesus offered Himself to the nation as Messiah in His life, 
words and works under reserve until His Triumphal Entry, when He 
used a prophetic symbol to indicate the nature of His messiahshi 
(Matt. xx1, 5). He rejected the popular expectations of the Messi 
as a Son of David, a prosperous and victorious King sustained by 
the power of God (111, 1-1 ». He accepted the vocation of the 
righteous Servant, saving by His suffering (Isaiah L111), and called 
the people to become under His leadership the missionary and, if 

be, martyr nation. Even the disciples who had confessed Him 
as Messiah were not yet ready for such a call (Matt. xvi, 13-26). 
Because He disappointed their hopes the people left Him, and onl 
the remnant, the disciples doubting and fearing, remained wi 
Him. Any messianic hopes that remained were false. The nation 
as a whole, in turning from Him, refused to accept its divinely 
appointed destiny, to which He summoned it, and following false 
expectations incurred its doom, as He foretold with tears 
(Luke xix, 41-44). In His ministry the Kingdom of God came, but 
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the people neither saw nor entered into it (John 11, 3, 5). I am 
convinced that this interpretation of the ministry is the historical 
and not the current view, which regards its aim as primarily the 
salvation of individuals. For the rejection of Jesus as Messiah the 
nation as a whole was responsible. It took the way of violence that 
brought its doom, not the way of grace, by which it would have 
fulfilled its destiny. Jesus’s warning to Peter, ‘all that take the sword 
will perish with the sword’ (Matt. .xxvi, 52) was fulfilled in the Fall 
of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the nation. 

2. For the death itself the hierarchy and other rulers, with the 
support of the Pharisees and the compliance of the Roman governor, 
were responsible. The multitudes that called for His crucifixion 
were not the Galilean pilgrims who had acclaimed Him as their 
Cae (Matt. xxi, 10), for their intervention was feared (Mark xtv, 2), 

ut probably the Jerusalem rabble, many hirelings of the Temple, 
persuaded thereto ‘by the chief priests and the elders’ (Matt. xxvu, 
20). Or it may have been a mob of zealots gathered to ask for the 
release of one of their comrades, Barabbas. But the nation accepted 
the fact, and so far assumed responsibility. The request has been 
made to Sunday-school teachers, in giving a lesson on the death 
of Christ, not to encourage anti-semitism by placing responsibility 
on the Jews. The fact of the atoning sacrifice must be taught; but 
the teachers should recognize that the immediate responsibility 
did not fall on the nation at the time, still less can it rest on the Jews 
of to-day, and should dwell not on the human crime but on the 
divine sacrifice. Although it was not the sin of mankind, nor its 
penalty generally, that brought such desolation of soul to Jesus, but 
specifically the wrong that was being done in His rejection and the 
doom which was thus incurred, He prayed, as He was being nailed 
to the Cross, ‘Father forgive them: for they know not what they 


do’ (Luke xx11I, 34), for none who shared in the crime realized how ° 


heinous was the sin in doing man’s worst to God’s best, how 
blessed the destiny that was being refused and how terrible the 
doom that was being invoked. How strange it is that He who 
claimed to ‘have power on earth to forgive sin’ (Mark u, 10) did 
not Himself affirm the forgiveness. Was it because He saw no sign 
of the penitence and faith which are the conditions of forgiveness? 

3. The common assumption that, by the choice of Barabbas and 
not Jesus, the relation of Israel to God has not been changed, that 
they remain God’s chosen people still and that God has some 
concealed purpose for them other than that disclosed in Jesus must, 
in my judgment, be unreservedly dismissed as running counter to 
the testimony of history and the teaching of the New Testament 
as modern scholarship interprets it. The Son of God revealed the 
universal Fatherhood of God, in which there is no prejudice or 
partiality. The perfection of the Father which as sons men are to 
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reproduce is that of goodness to all: ‘He maketh his sun to rise on 

the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust’ 

(Matt. v, 45). His perfection in grace is not other in its methods 

than in His goodness. The new covenant prophesied by Jeremiah 

(xxxI, 31-37) was established in His blood, i.e. the sacrifice of 

Christ, as He Himself claimed (1 Cor. x1, 25), and this has super- 

seded the old, as the Epistle to the Hebrews so fully shows: ‘Now 

hath he obtained a ministry the more excellent, by how much also 

he is the mediator of a better covenant, which hath been enacted 

upon better promises’ (vi1I, 6). Can those to whom the Cross is a 
stumbling-block (1 Cor. 1, 23) claim that they are included in it? 

It is the Christian Church now that is the ecclesia, the ‘called out’ 

assembly of God ‘which He purchased with His own blood’ 
(Acts xx, 28). Peter’s Jewish prejudices had to be overcome by a 
vision in a trance: ‘What God hath cleansed, make not thou common’, 
and he learned that ‘God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable 
to him’ (Acts x, 15-35). Paul had the mind of Christ when he pro- 
claimed that in Jesus Christ the differences that have divided men 
are transcended—abolished when inconsistent, transformed when 
compatible, with the unity of mankind in the one Saviour and Lord 
of al. Can the Jew expect salvation in any other name (Phil. 11, 9) 
and not by grace alone through faith alone? God elects not to 
privilege, but to service and sacrifice; and has not Israel by refusing 
its vocation forfeited its election? ‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.’ But I cannot believe that God in His 
Providence is preserving the Jewish community in its unbelief for 
some mysterious purpose, for He has disclosed His will that it is 
in Christ alone that Jew and Gentile can be saved. Were His will 
otherwise, then missions to the Jews were a thwarting of His will. 
We do wrong in encouraging in any ‘anxious enquirer’ among Jews 
the assumption that there is any partiality in the universal love of 
God, and we do our duty to him only as we offer the Gospel, and 
Christ in it as ‘the power and the wisdom of God unto salvation’ 
for Jew and Gentile alike (1 Cor. 1, 24). 

There is another assumption made as regards method, arising 
from the assumption that the election of the Jews still holds, against 
which The Acts of the Apostles offers a warning. In order that the 
break with the Jewish past should be made as easy for the convert 
as possible, it is proposed that he should be encouraged to carry 
over into the Christian Church as much of his Jewish particularism 
as is not entirely inconsistent with his confession of Jesus as Messiah. 
It is true that in missions to the heathen the Christian teacher is 
advised to seek for the points of contact and the lines of least resist- 
ance in the current beliefs, rites and purposes, that he may commend 
his message as did the apostle: ‘I am become all things to all men, 
27 
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that I may by all means save some’ (1 Cor. 1x, 22). This method 
is in accord with the educational principle of apperception, the 
association of the new truth with the thoughts already in the mind. 
So also it is recognized that the missionaries in early days of modern 
missions were mistaken in detaching the fresh convert from his 
social environment and the tribal customs and sanctions on which 
his conduct had been dependent, and that it is desirable to preserve 
the tribal solidarity as a stay even for the Christian believer, so 
far as is consistent with his new standard of duty; but this offers 
no parallel to the position of Jews in Christendom. The history of 
the christianization of Europe, however, affords illustrations of the 
danger of too ready and too wide accommodation to pagan beliefs 
and ordinances, as does the acceptance of ‘caste’ in India by some 
missions, and of the national policy in Japan by the Christian 
Church. The most cogent evidence can be found in the New Testa- 
ment; the primitive Church was threatened by a schism on the 
question i the circumcision of the Gentile Christians, and the 
imposition of the Mosaic law upon them, but it was averted by the 
conciliatory attitude of the Apostles (Acts xv), but Jewish and 
Gentile Christians remained apart. In the Church in Jerusalem, 
under the leadership of James, the Lord’s brother, the judaizing 
tendency continued. On his last visit to Jerusalem Paul was warned 
‘Thou seest, brethren, how many thousands there are among the 
Jews of them which have believed; and they are all zealous of the 
law’ (Acts xxI, 20). To ward off their suspicions Paul was persuaded 
to a compromise which failed to conciliate the Jews and the carrying 
out of which led to the tumult against him, and to his arrest, the 
first step on the way to Rome where he was sentenced to death, a 
victim of Jewish particularism and a martyr to Christian universalism. 

Although the argument from silence is precarious, it seems strange 
that there is no record of any interest in, or intervention for, him 
by the Christian community in Jerusalem. The Jewish Christian 
section dwindled and disappeared from history, but the Gentile 
section remained:-and held the promise of the future. The loss of 
the Jewish section, however, did adversely affect the development 
of the Church as Greek rationalism and Roman imperialism had 
an injurious influence on creed and polity. The theology was 
platonized, and the religious life was caesarized. The living God, 
as presented in the ethical monotheism of the prophets, active in 
the life of the believing community, ceased to be the potent factor 
in creed and conduct. There is much that the Jew possesses in his 
religion ‘that has universal and permanent value which should be 
preserved, and which should exercise a corrective influence on what 
remains of the Greek and Roman inheritance. To give one illustra- 
tion, the doctrine of God and that of the person of Christ, affected 
by Greek metaphysics, would gain if modified by the influence of 
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this ethical monotheism. It is much more in accord with modern 
thought, which is more true than the ancient, since it has been 
influenced by the Christian faith, to conceive God, not as static 
substance, but as dynamic subject, and accordingly to conceive the 

erson of Christ not as the union of two natures, but as the perfect 
ssa organ of the constant presence and activity of God, God 


- Himself loving, doing and suffering as man, something much less 


abstract and more concrete, less metaphysical and more historical 
than the homoousion (consubstantial) of Athanasius. ‘God was in. 
Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself’ (2 Cor. v, 19). Such 
judaizing would afford a welcome complement to hellenizing and 
latinizing. What is undesirable is the perpetuation of Jewish particu- 
larism in the Christian Church, for it was just this particularism 
that involved the extinction of the Jewish Christian section. 

Paul would indignantly have repudiated the title of founder of 
the Gentile Christian Church; for he was the bondslave of Christ; 
but he did more than any other apostle, more than all of them, so 
far as history records, to give the most vital interpretation of the 
person and the work of Christ as Saviour and Lord, and to ‘secure 
the widest extension of the Gospel. Upon the one foundation, 
Jesus Christ, he built gold, silver, costly stones, the sufficiency of 
His Saviourhood and Lordship, and not the wood, hay, stubble of 
the judaisers, and the fire of the judgment of history has proved his 
work as of God, not man (1 Cor. II, 11-13). He made the most 
radical breach with Judaism. He describes his own conversion as 
an abortion, a violent severance from the womb of Judaism 
(1 Cor. xv, 8). How inadequate a translation has ecclesiastical con- 
servatism given us in the R.V. phrase (‘one born out of due time’). 
It was the world of Judaism which was crucified to him, and he to 
it by the Cross, in which alone he gloried (Gal. vi, 14). All the 
things that were gain to him as pious and patriotic Jew he counted 
loss for Christ,-he counted all things but dung, that he might gain 
Christ (Phil. 111, 7-8). 

A. E. GARVIE 











THE CHURCH IN THE SOUTH SEAS: 


LOOKING TOWARDS RECONSTRUCTION 
By NORMAN GOODALL 


Look on the terrestrial globe. Let Africa, Hindostan and China attract 
your notice. Behold the astonishing clusters of the South Sea Islands. . . . 
George Burder (1795).3 


‘TT"HE astonishing clusters of the South Sea Islands’ figured 
prominently in the plans and prayers of those who launched 
the modern missionary movement. Carey’s first, though unrealized, 
wish was to serve in that island world which Captain Cook’s Voyages 
had brought excitingly to the notice of the West, and it was in the 
South Seas that the romance of missions was quickly seen to be 
inseparable from the price of martyrdom. In these later days it is 
among the ‘astonishing clusters’ that the younger Church has reached 
a degree of maturity unequalled in any other part of the world. 
Although these scenes have remained a source of interest to the 
Church in other lands, it is inevitable that primary attention should 
have been attracted by those other areas on the ‘terrestrial globe’ 
about which Burder and his contemporaries were concerned. The 
vast populations of Africa, India and China, and the place which 
these countries noay take in the large movements of history, 
have properly demanded primacy in missionary thinking and in the 
concentration of missionary resources. Interest in the South Seas 


has therefore been less sustained and less preg ist: There has - 
c 


even been a tendency for the island world of the Pacific to provide 
the missionary counterpart of that playground which less enlightened 
circles have fh in the thought of coral islands. We could turn 
to it occasionally for relief from the pressure of missionary problems 
and let imagination play either on the thought of old-time adventures 
or present simplicities. Although missionaries working in the islands 
might have had something else to say in regard to this, even they 
shared the feeling that their work was remote—almost insulated— 
from the main current of affairs. That a missionary tucked away, 
say, in the ‘Gilbert and Sullivan Islands’ (as the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Colony is affectionately known in official circles) might find 
himself an object of serious interest to the Axis powers was among 
the less credible contingencies. 

1 An Address to the serious and zealous Professors of the Gospel, of every denomina- 
tion, respecting an attempt to evangelize the Heathen, by George Burder. The author, 
an Independent minister in Coventry, was one of the founders and early secretaries 
of the London Missionary Society. For a time he edited the Evangelical Magazine 
and was the prime mover in the we of the Religious Tract Society. 
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The last two years have altered perspectives here as elsewhere 
and even coral islands have become front page news. American 
interest in the South Seas is very considerable and Australian anxiety 
regarding the future of the islands is understandably keen. If in 
Britain the scene suggests responsibilities which are still relatively 
remote, there is at least awareness of the new importance attaching 
to this area in relation to the politics of peace as well as to the 
strategy of war. 

This article constitutes a brief attempt to summarize the main 
needs and tasks lying before the Church in the South Seas and to 
urge the importance of closer consultation than has hitherto been 
available between churches and missions at work in the area. What 
is here said is based chiefly on the experience of the London Mission- 
ary Society, which pioneered in this field a century and a half ago 
and is still serving in Papua, Samoa, the Cook Islands and Niue, 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands and Nauru. These territories con- 
stitute only a fragment of the whole field but in achievements and 
problems they are illustrative of much which concerns the Church 
in other parts of the south-west Pacific. 

In so vast and diversified an area the Church is seen at very 
varying levels of development. For the purpose of this article illustra- 
tions are chosen representing three fairly typical stages. ‘These are 
to be found in (1) islands where the Church has reached a degree 
of maturity rendering it capable of independence of the West; 
(2) areas in which help from the West is clearly indispensable for a 
considerable further period; (3) territories still presenting oppor- 
tunities for pioneer missionary work. Features characteristic of each 
—- will first be noted and some problems common to all areas 
will then be discussed. 

The first stage finds a conspicuous illustration in Samoa. With 
slight differences it is also to be seen in Fiji (in the Fijian, not Indian, 
community) and in Tonga. There is probably some significance in 
the fact that all these groups are Polynesian. 

For those accustomed to deal with the problems of mission and 
church against the background provided by such countries as Africa, 
India and China, it is a little difficult to envisage a scene in which 
there is no acute economic or industrial problem, no burden of 
illiteracy to overcome and no considerable non-Christian population. 
Yet these are the conditions prevailing in this first group of islands. 
Despite the initial difficulties which beset the Christian movement 
here, including ferocities which contributed to martyrdoms, nearly 
half a century has now passed during which the whole community 
has at least been nominally Christian and has enjoyed a hundred 
per cent degree of literacy coupled with an education centred upon 
the Bible. In such conditions as these Samoa, for example, has 
long enjoyed the status of ‘a self-supporting, self-governing and 
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self-propagating Church’. It has a strong ministry which carries con- 
siderable authority in the leadership of the community as well as in 
the service of the Church. The organized life of the Church, which 
embraces both Eastern (American) Samoa and the Mandated Territory 
of Western Samoa, functions competently under Samoan leadership. 
A long-standing tradition of missionary service is still maintained by 
the supply of recruits for work in Papua and elsewhere. In addition 
to the maintenance of its own ministry and institutions the Church 
is able to contribute to the L.M.S. an annual sum roughly equivalent 
to the cost of the Society’s missionary service in Samoa, together 
with generous contributions toward missionary work in other parts of 
the world. It would not be unreasonable to conclude that a church 
of this strength could without difficulty dispense with the services 
of the five or six missionaries still serving with it. The interesting 
fact remains, however, that the Church strongly desires the retention 
of a group of missionaries within its fellowship. Its reasons for this 
are threefold. Pre-eminence is given to the fellowship-value of 
this association. The Samoans would clearly regard themselves as 
woefully bereaved if the visible links which united them to the 
‘older’ Church overseas were severed. This sentiment is by no means 
confined to the older members of the Church. Secondly, in spite of 
the competence of its own leadership (which includes good educa- 
tional and administrative services) the need is felt for more specialist 
guidance in such activities as higher education and the training of 
the ministry. Thirdly, there is a less definable but evident need for 
skilled counsel and friendship in adjusting the life of the Church to 
the complexities of a new age. This was apparent long before the 
war, but it is a need which has been greatly enhanced by the effects 
of the war upon these island communities. 

Apart from the many new problems raised by the last-mentioned 
factor—to which further reference will be made below—the tasks 
which loom largest before this advanced Polynesian Church are: 
(a) the problem of spiritual renewal in a fairly circumscribed com- 
munity which already has a long traditional loyalty to Christianity; 
(5) the re-creation of an educational system which, while being as 
sure of its Christian presuppositions as was an older but now wan- 
ing pattern, will take fully into account contemporary educational 
techniques; (c) the discovery of a new equivalent for that outlet for 
service hitherto provided by missionary work in other parts of the 
Pacific. Within dhe area covered by the one mission with which the 
Church is associated, fields hitherto open to the most entérprising 
Christian Samoans have inevitably become restricted with the pro- 
gress of the work and the development of other indigenous island 
ministries. Without attempting to expound the nature of these three 
great tasks, it is fairly evident that greater progress could be expected 
in regard to them all if machinery were in existence for regular 
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collaboration, in action as well as in consultation, between all the 
missions and churches in the South Seas to which these are common 
problems. 

The second type of need is seen in areas in which help from the 
West is clearly indispensable for a considerable further period. In the 
L.M.S. field this applies to most of the work in the Cook Islands, 
Niue, the Gilbert and Ellice Island Colony and Papua (even in 
those parts of the territory where work is most advanced). In the 
areas of other missions the situation would be paralleled in the 
Mandated Territory of New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, the New 
Hebrides and French Oceania. All these territories have been seriously 
affected by the war—some of them catastrophically. Pre-war needs 
will thus have been accentuated and many new problems, some 
of them as yet scarcely discernible, will require speedy and wise 
handling during the post-war settlement. 

Within the Church the greatest need is undoubtedly that of 
ministerial education, both in regard to vernacular training and the 
possible provision of facilities for more advanced studies at some 
centre which could serve more than one island-group. Many inci- 
dental but vital questions would need to be dealt with before this 
last suggestion could be carried out, but the success which has 
attended the Central Medical School in Suva as a pan-Pacific 
training centre encourages the hope that a Union Theological 
College, using English as the medium of instruction, could serve the 
widely-scattered churches of the Pacific with equal acceptance. The 
need for reinforcing the ordinary village ministry by native pastoral 
leadership which has been given the opportunity of wider contacts 
than are possible within a single group of islands is very great. 
Until a native ministry of this higher grade is available it is doubtful 
if the vexed question of what looks-like over-missionary staffing in 
some areas can be dealt with. On paper, for example, the New 
Hebrides, with its ninety European missionaries! for a population of 
40,000, appears to be suffering from an embarrassment of riches. 
Apart, however, from geographical and linguistic differences which 
make comparison with other countries misleading, the absence of 
native leadership strong enough to carry much of the local pastoral 
service exercised by missionaries constitutes a serious barrier to 
further devolution. (Whether at this present stage of development 
natives of this group could profit by more advanced training is a 
question on which judgment is not offered here. If those competent 
to answer it decided negatively, it might still be urged that the 
local need could be met in the meantime by competently trained 
natives of other territories. Men with the capacity for such training 
are available in many other parts of the Pacific. (See page 401 
below.) 


1 40 Protestants and 50 Roman Catholics. 
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The problem of the vernacular-trained village ministry is, of 
course, mmopenecs from the question of primary education in 
territories where the village pastor and village schoolmaster are one. 
Here the South Seas mainly reproduce questions which are familiar 
on all mission fields, especially in regard to problems arising from 
the relative responsibilities of missions and governments. There are 
some areas in which government has so far accepted no responsi- 
bility in the matter; others in which a small beginning has been 
made by government while the main burden rests upon the missions; 
and yet others—though very few—in which government is claiming 
full responsibility to the exclusion of mission activity. In all areas 
the most acute need is that of teacher-training. Few missions can 
afford to make provision for really adequate teacher-training plus 
theological tuition for their village pastors. Few governments have 
yet made ample provision for the teaching requirements of their 
territories. icuon the stage of transition may lie in the transfer 
of responsibility from one authority to another, the question of 
religious teaching in schools and the religious training of the teacher 
is an urgent one. Features common to the problem all the world 
over are in evidence in the Pacific, but the main problems gather 
around two divergent policies. The first of these is that generally 
adopted in British colonial territories, where the subsidizing of 
mission schools is favoured. The second is associated with American, 
Australian and New Zealand administrations where, generally 
speaking, the tendency is to supplant mission schools by government 
ones from which religious teaching is excluded. The problem to 
which this gives rise is not confined to the type of island here being 
considered. It is a vital issue, for example, in Samoa and is bound 
up with the other educational questions there awaiting solution. In 
a matter of this kind divergencies in local conditions throughout 
the South Seas make uniform solutions impossible, but beneath the 
many differences there are clear issues of principle on which, in the 
interests of governments as well as missions, fuller agreements are 
desirable. In 1936 a useful conference of educationists was held in 
Honolulu, under the joint auspices of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions and the University of Hawaii, at which educational problems 
in the Pacific were helpfully discussed. Although some attention 
was given to the church and mission standpoint on the matter, no 
missionary educationists were present, and there is much need for 
further co-operative study of this whole network of problems, both 
among the churches and missions concerned and in collaboration 
with government and educational authorities, 

The third type of territory, which still presents the opportunity 
and need for pioneer missionary service, can be touched upon very 
briefly. In the L.M.S. field this lies in Papua where, despite as lively 
a piece of work as is to be found within the whole range of the 
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Society’s service, the strength of the mission is much below the 
requirements of the whole area for which, under the comity of 
missions, the L.M.S. is responsible. In the interior of Papua there 
are populations—small but important—not served by any society. 
Across the northern boundary, in the Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea (chiefly served by the Australian and New Zealand Metho- 
dists, the Melanesian Mission and the Lutheran Mission) it is 
estimated that only ten per cent of the population is under Christian 
influence. The Solomon Islands and parts of French Oceania also 
include considerable unevangelized fields. (Parts of Dutch New 
Guinea, adjoining Papua and Mandated New Guinea, similarly await 

ioneer service. This area, being part of the Netherlands East Indies, 
is normally grouped with South-east Asia rather than the South 
West Pacific or South Seas.) 

In any reshaping of their policies and programmes in preparation 
for post-war service it seems highly desirable that missions should 
look afresh at these unfinished—or unattempted—tasks in careful 
collaboration with one another, both with a view to strengthening 
the total Christian forces at work in the Pacific and, where possible, 
redirecting some of the existing resources. In such a survey the 
question of further using native missionaries in new territories might 
profitably be looked at as a whole. In the past several of the separate 
missions have been able to record notable—and most moving— 
achievements in this regard. Samoans, Cook Islanders, Loyal 
Islanders, Ellice Islanders, Fijians, Tongans and others have all 
adjusted themselves to ‘foreign’ service and added lustre to the 
missionary annals of the whole Church. Many considerations have 
to be reckoned with in promoting such service, and nowadays 
government restrictions may introduce factors not operative in the 
past; but there is no doubt about the existence of a large amount of 
atent missionary service in the more advanced churches of the South 
Seas, and its utilization is so important as to deserve the widest and 
fullest study that can be given to it. (For most of the purposes 
touched upon in this paper the largest unit of collaboration would 
resem cover only the area commonly designated the South Seas. 

is has its western boundary on the border of Dutch New Guinea. 
In considering afresh, however, the principal evangelistic needs of 
the Pacific there would be value in a preliminary survey which took 
into account a wider area and included the Netherlands East Indies 
and the Philippines. Such wider consultation might also be of value 
in considering some of the special problems arising out of the war 
and belonging to the period of reconstruction. In particular the 
experience of American societies in the Philippines and of Dutch 
societies in the Netherlands East Indies bao enrich the consulta- 
= or of those dealing with kindred problems in the South 

as. 
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A word may be added regarding three problems common to the 
South Seas as a whole, whatever the present stage of development 
which the Church may have reached. 

The first is the impact of the war on communities which have 
hitherto been relatively insulated from the rest of the world. To 
some extent this insulation was being broken even prior to the war. 
Although shipping communications Sciomaien surprisingly—been 
diminishing be some years in many of these waters, wireless had 
invaded silence and even cinemas, of a sort, had made their appear- 
ance. = apart from the few administrative and ‘port’ centres 
which had long been swung out of their earlier quiescence.) Gradually 
the atmosphere was changing and both young and advanced Chris- 
tian communities were becoming aware of the ‘acids of modernity’. 
Apart from the physical destruction which the war will have left in 
some territories, its main consequence will probably be found in a 
rapid and dangerous intensification of a process which was inevit- 
ably of a disintegrating character. A relatively simple mental and 
spiritual condition will have become more complex, with the com- 
plexity arising more from distortion and bewilderment than from 
enrichment. This will provoke needs of long-range significance for 
educators and all who exercise—or train others to exercise—a 
pastoral ministry. We owe it to these communities that the best 
gifts which we can co-operatively provide shall be devoted to their 
healing and upbuilding. 

Secondly, fresh political alignments arising out of the post-war 
settlement will probably call for special watchfulness on the part of 
missions. Governments in the Pacific have varied considerably in 
the fulfilment of their responsibilities to the peoples under their care, 
but it happens that the South Seas have provided some of the best 
illustrations of what Christian trusteeship can mean in the adminis- 
tration of ‘primitive’ peoples. Though not alone in this respect, a 
splendid notoriety has deservedly attached to ‘the Murray tradition’ 
in Papua where, building on the pioneer service of missionaries and 
in intimate collaboration with missions, the State has most wisely 
and considerately nurtured the people within its care. We are now 
moving into new days and even the most benevolent trusteeships 
must sooner or later be succeeded by those partnerships which are 
apparently to be the keynote of the new colonial policy. A long 
transition period in the South Seas, however, separates that new 
colonial chapter from the best which the past has recorded, and in 
relation to this period anxiety is inevitable. To revert to the Papuan 
illustration, much that was beneficent in the Murray tradition was 
secured for the natives by an administration which strongly resisted 
those forces—commercial and industrial—whose too-swift inroads 
would have precipitated problems of adjustment for which the 
population was not ready. War sweeps aside such resistances, how- 
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ever wisely they were intended, and it is at least an open question 
whether there can be any reversion to pre-war standards of adminis- 
tration. (For reasons in themselves quite cogent, amalgamation of 
Papua with Mandated New Guinea, where a very different adminis- 
trative tradition has prevailed, is now being strongly urged.) There 
must be vigilance and, if need be, strong Christian action to secure 
that here and elsewhere in the Pacific radical changes made justifiable 
by post-war political necessities do not override the highest interests 
the natives. 

Thirdly, there is a need accentuated by the most obvious geo- 
graphical feature of this South Sea ‘field’. So much of the field is 
water, and it breaks up a community—not very large numerically— 
into innumerable very isolated units. Even the most far-reaching 
improvement in communications will do comparatively little towards 
altering this basic factor. It is the more important therefore that the 
development of the Christian life of the islanders should be along’ 
lines which provide the maximum awareness of fellowship with the 
one holy Church through all the earth. Hitherto the missionary has 
been in a very special sense a witness to the identity of the local 
island community with the larger Church, and we have seen some- 
thing of the earnestness with which the indigenous Church of the 
islands clings to this symbolic friendship. Without weakening these 
links which demonstrate the unity of the older and younger Churches 
there is much that needs to be done towards enriching the fellowship- 
life of the churches of the Pacific by drawing them closer to one 
another. If, for the reason already recognized, the expression which 
can be given to such unity will always be severely conditioned, it 
needs the more to be an acknowledged part of the meaning of 
churchmanship for these scattered members of the household of faith. 
At the last conference arranged by the National Missionary Council 
of Australia (1937)—one of the too infrequent opportunities for 
corporate study of interests and problems common to all missions 
working in the South Seapadeads was said about the possibility of 
a United Church of the Pacific. This goal may still be far distant, 
but the conditions of its attainment ought to be the subject of deep 
and urgent attention and, in the meantime, everything possible 
should te done towards framing machinery for achieving a common 
mind and united action upon the kind of questions briefly illustrated 
in this paper. 

NoRMAN GOODALL 











AN EXPERIMENT IN THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION OF AFRICAN BOYS 


By ANDRE CLERC 


yerer twelve years ago, a group of Ronga boys had met to pass 
judgment in an ugly business. One of them, roused to loos 
by his companions’ teasing, had seized a knife and there would have 
been a disaster if the others in the dormitory had not intervened. 
Would they appoint a tribunal and soundly punish the guilty boys? 
Would they try a milder way? At the suggestion of the missionary 
and after prayer, the group decided to take upon themselves the 
guilt of the trouble-makers and demanded punishment along with 
“them. These Africans had realized that such a shameful affair could 
happen only when the group as a whole was neglecting its religious 
duties and comradeship. They were set to demolish two zinc huts 
and to lay the sheets in orderly piles. They obeyed, singing as they 
worked, and this punishment turned into a picnic. That day the 
‘Company’ (l’ Equipe) was born. 

Several years later a teacher at a regional meeting described how 
the church équipes had transformed his school and his relations 
with his rade 3g 

Here is another picture of this young movement: A hard day’s 
work at a company camp has come to an end. The company is 
gathered round the fire. Some traditional folktales have been acted 
and sung. The Elders of the church are delighted with all this gay, 

youthful exuberance. But to their surprise the monitor-evangelist 
turns straight to a service of worship. Three signals suffice, silence 
reigns, the boys calm down at once and one after another they rise, 
one to say a verse of Scripture, another to sing a hymn and another 
to pray. Thus, smoothly and without hesitation verses, prayers and 
singing create an atmosphere of worship. Each one takes his part. 
Each is conscious of the vivifying presence of the Holy Spirit. Phen 
they prepare for bed. Mats are spread out and sleep is not long in 
coming. 

We meet it again at a festival of the African Church—all the 
oung people take part. The patrols of girls and éguipes of boys 
isten to the preaching of the African pastor. Their brass band leads 
the singing, but that is not the limit of their — in the afternoon 
the Church listens to its young folk acting a play on witchcraft, 

enlivened by songs vigorously rendered. During a meeting of 
pastors, several bafundisi relate how their young people are 
attracted to the Church, how they wish to become militant members 
when they have been trained in the church companies. 
404 
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What are these church companies, what is the secret of their 
life? They did not spring ready-made and perfect from the medita- 
tions of a missionary educationist. Years ago missionaries of our 
mission (the Mission Suisse) were troubled by the ineffectiveness 
of the religious education given to the young people. Instead of 
being caught by the Spirit of Christ, they seemed to be inoculated 
against it. “Though it is not for us’, said one of them, ‘to raise up 
the Spirit which will awaken the young people of the Church, yet it 
is our duty to fashion the vessels to receive the rain of the Spirit 
and to pray for its coming.’ 

Along with the unsatisfactory religious situation, and consequent 
upon it, the question of the Church itself was raised. Obviously 
young people who are indifferent are not going to swell the number 
of church members. A teacher coming away from a Sunday School 
congress, where for several days lectures and demonstrations had 
succeeded one another without ceasing, remarked ingenuously, 
‘Next year perhaps zn will kindly tell us how to bring our boys 
and girls into the Church’. There were many others like hirn who 
felt that something must be done. Some, naturally, lent an ear to 
the voices from Europe, extolling the Scout spirit of brotherhood. 
Others, who saw in alcoholism the scourge of Africa, urged the 
organization of Native Bands of Hope. Other voices again were 
raised to contend that the Church must be provided with various 
societies and the school strengthened. Others maintained that a new 
and African solution must be sought for the problem of religious 
education, integrating it more closely with the Church, 

After years of experiment during which we sought for the solid 
rock of a sound foundation rather than the stimulating effect of an 
extensive youth movement, the Mintlawas, as we call these companies, 
are now working on the following lines. 

The African pastors and the station missionaries, with their 
Councils of Elders, have the supervision of the companies of their 
districts. The companies themselves are entrusted to the evangel- 
ists. These last are trained for their task'as monitors by their pastors 
—sometimes helped by a specialist—in a course, meeting at intervals 
throughout the year. This preparation is as much spiritual as 
technical. In fact these evangelists must feel a definite call to this 
task, otherwise their companies are nothing but sound and fury. 
Since they must convince their boys of the necessity and efficacy 
of personal prayer and of intercession, they themselves must first 
be faithful. The evangelists’ whole idea of education must be 
revised, to give place to a much more subtle democratic principle 
and a much more delicate handling. This preparation represents a 
long term policy, but its success is certain. Once an evangelist has 
grasped the fact that trust, optimism, a sense of duty and responsi- 
bility awaken a splendid response in the young people, he is well 
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on the right way. He has made progress not only in the sphere of 
education but also in that of the Church. 

The evangelist himself trains his boy chiefs. With them he draws 
up the plans for the meetings. He criticizes the work accomplished. 
Through his chiefs he checks up his impressions of each member 
of his companies. Finally, by personal prayer, by study and medita- 
tion, the evangelist brings his whole programme into focus. 

The programme consists of two weekly meetings. One is held 
on Sunday and is merged with the Sunday School. This becomes 
more or less the Sunday service of the company or the youth service, 
conducted by the young people themselves. During the previous 
week one or another of the companies is entrusted with the task 
of preparing the Scripture reading for Sunday, of organizing 
the gama of receiving the offerings, of keeping order and calling 
the roll. 

The other meeting during the week also makes the boys realize 
that their company is their own affair and not that of the evangelist. 
This meeting consists of five acts, only one of which is under the 
actual leadership or direction of the evangelist. First there is a 
parade, to ‘rally’ the boys, which demands cleanliness, attention to 
detail and order, a good bearing and clear speaking. The boy chief 
presides and at once the company gives proof of what it is—a social 
entity with no deadweights. Each member has a part to play. The 
chief, the boy who is responsible for cleanliness, the ‘cantus magister’, 
the caller of the roll, all act with military precision. 

Then follows the ‘survey of the situation’. With the chief pre- 
siding, each member gives the company a short report of his doings. 
The secretary reminds them of the decisions of the preceding 
meeting, the master of hygiene denounces those who are dirty, his 
colleague reports absentees or questions the boys who have missed 
the service of worship or the preceding meeting, the master of 
works indicates anything amiss in his department, the initiator of 
candidates explains how the preparation of novices is going on. The 
company itself learns to make rules, to judge situations. At this 
session all sorts of unpleasant matters come to light. Life unvarnished 
is brought into the meeting. With the help of the evangelist, the 
company serves an apprenticeship in Christian solidarity, it learns 
to put its finger on the true causes of evil, on the lack of the spirit 
of prayer, on the lack of charity. At the end of this act, the evangelist 

roposes constructive measures, subjects for prayer, tasks for the 
wr leisure, which is often excessive. 

Then follows the time of prayer. For each meeting the boys 
learn by heart at home a portion of Scripture. They recite it one 
after the other, but between each verse the company breaks into 
song. Those who know the profound influence which music exercises 
on the African can imagine the impression made on the group by 
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this act. Coming, as it does, after the survey of the company’s 
affairs, it serves to lay them before God. The older companies add 
several prayers to the singing. 

Then comes the catechism lesson through which the local 
church teaches its young people. The lesson finds a soil well pre- 
pared, tilled by the ploughshare of interdependence and fellowship, 
tempered by the exercise of responsibility, irrigated by the waters 
of mutual trust and friendship and, God willing, the rain of the 
Spirit will fertilize it. During this half hour, the small community 
learns the catechism. But this does not mean vain repetition. The 
evangelist illustrates his lessons most pertinently with examples 
drawn from the life of the company itself. He does not teach in a 
lecturing tone but gives what he says the more supple form of 
conversation. Nevertheless he must never forget the prospect of 
the qualifying examination which his company will have to face 
before the whole church one festival day. There they will be ques- 
tioned on the catechism and their handwork will be displayed. If 
the results are satisfactory, the company will receive the badge of 
wood or silver. 

The meeting closes with an hour of manual work and games—a 
good opportunity for the evangelist to see what sort of figure his 
company will cut when faced with work and with the numberless 
temptations of games played together.- 

These five acts of the weekly meeting are reproduced in greater 
elaboration in the programme of the camps which the boys organize 
in neighbouring districts. 

The road to be followed by the boy enrolled in the companies 
is no easy one. To begin with he passes through a period of testing. 
During this period he studies, with the tenderfoot instructor, 
the charter of the company, its song, its motto. His conduct at 
home, at school, his attendance at worship and meetings are under 
strict scrutiny from the company. The more advanced boys and 
the evangelist are on the watch for a change in the life of the candi- 
date and, when they judge him ready, they send him to be examined 
by a jury composed of evangelists and chiefs (on occasion the Elders 
of the church sit with them too). If he emerges successfully from 
this test, the young candidate is received by the church as a member 
of the company on the following Sunday. This ceremony indicates 
that he is entered as a catechumen in the church register. The 
church entrusts the company with the task of instructing its young 
boys and it is expected to prepare them after some three or four 
years at least have elapsed for admission to Holy Communion, 
after they have passed by stages the necessary examinations. 

This system of church companies gives excellent results wherever 
it is faithfully applied. If in the difficult circumstances in which our 
mission works we have not been able to gather more than six hundred 
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boys, that is due to the caution with which we conducted this 
experiment in its first years and also to all the difficulties which are 
thrown across our path and which prevent us from renewing and 
replacing with younger men the present staff of evangelists. In the 
section which follows we shall try to set forth the data on the pro- 
blems of the religious education of boys by the Church in the light 
of this experiment. 

Church and Education. The tasks of the Church are being sub- 
jected in these days to a severe and critical examination. Religious 
education is certainly not the least interesting of these tasks and by 
its scope it is one that arouses most lively discussion. In-the past the 
principal problem was contained in this phrase: What doctrine must 
young people learn in order to know the love of God and their duty 
to Him? Unquestionably a statement of the faith, an ‘orthodox’ 
exposition—taking the word in its direct and literal meaning—is one 
of the first necessities. This needs to be said in these days, falling, 
as they do, towards the end of a period when it has been the fashion 
to decry the catechism lesson. We cannot reconsider too often the 
question of the presentation, form, style which should be used for a 
catechism handbook, but we should be wrong to restrict the question 
to the limits of a manual and the use to be made of it. A new aspect 
of the problem which has come to the fore particularly in these 
last years is that of the relation between evangelization and com- 
munity education. It is possible to maintain that the religious 
education of youth is nothing but the evangelization of youth—that 
is to say, the sum total of the methods designed to bring young 
people to the Cross, to confront them with their duties toward their 
neighbour—in fact to establish the ‘vertical’ relation between God 
and each boy and girl in Christ Jesus. But one thing has been 
neglected too often in our missions and that is the Church,—the 
Church as the local community, the Church, the circumscribed and 
imperfect image of the Invisible Reality without limits in time or 
on the earth. There are many who—starting from an imperfect 
vision of the Church—have envisaged a system of education where 
the Church, if not entirely ignored, at best has the part of the poor 
old grandmother, feeble and tiresome, assigned to it. Everyone has 
seen and can still see mission schools where the lesson on religion 
is relegated to the worst place in the time-table, while the Scout 
patrols and other young people’s societies march round with flying 
colours and beating drums. It is easy to argue that the African 
Church is still weak but that, in the long run, by virtue of the 
school and other youth work, it will improve. Now that is just 
the question. Is it likely that a conception of religious education 
that is inadequate and uncertain will produce good results on the 
strength of good intentions alone? Can an unbalanced system of 
education create new results without fundamental reform? I do not 
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believe it. The churches on the mission field, like their mother 
churches in Europe and America, have urgent need of a vital com- 
munity life, life-giving and joyful. In the missions, above all, where 
the adult life in the Native Church is still primitive, it is essential 
that the young people should encounter an honoured church and 
should themselves contribute to the building up of the Church, 
should embellish it and constitute its living hope. Young people are 
attracted by a strong community life where they see that they are 
taken seriously and that tasks suited to their capacity are waiting 
for them. It is for these reasons that the problem of religious educa- 


. tion has been set upon a new and broadened basis—the community 


basis. This new conception provides the ‘vertical’ relation to God 
with a ‘horizontal’ base—the vision of the Church. Starting from 
the Madras meeting conclusions I would define it thus: the sum total 
of the methods by which the local church opens its life to its young 

eople and by this means incorporates them in the Church, the 
Bo y of Christ. 

The lines to follow. The aim once fixed, we must examine the 
means by which it shall be attained. As was said at the Madras 
meeting, education ought to be evangelistic and evangelism ought 
to rest on a sound educational basis. Now, though I am no authority 
on the psychology of boys, it may be useful to underline one or two 
characteristics that are common to boys, and particularly to African 
boys. They tend to go in gangs, where, acting together, they become 
capable of astonishing things. They have a passion for justice and 
love to examine cases. A certain ceremonial, a very marked differ- 
entiation between ‘old’ and ‘young’, with carefully defined powers, 
does not come amiss. Adventure into the unknown and mysterious, 
even adventure in religion, pursued in common, effort, struggle, 
that is what appeals to them. Then, we must not forget the periods 
of initiation, the rites marking transition from one stage to another 
and formal admission to the various categories of the group. It is 
on these psychological data, as you will already have noticed, that 
the church companies discussed above have been built up, and 
they have been justified by experience. 

Choice of Methods. Finally we are faced with a choice between 
two modes of action, for it is easy enough to agree upon the aims 
to be pursued and on the needs and behaviour of African boys and 
yet to hold opinions that are diametrically opposed on the practical 
application of all these fine theories. One conception of religious 
education might be called the multiple system. It is shared by a 
large number of educators in Europe. By it we mean that the boy 
receives’ his religious education—if we except the family—in the 
religion lesson at school, in the Sunday School, or possibly the 
catechism class, and also in other societies which have a religious 
basis or are sympathetic to the Church. Thus the Christian life, the 
28 
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religious community, is presented to the young people in a split up, 
almost dismembered form. The part falling to the Church is the 
most thankless—often the most out of date. It teaches the catechism 
and biblical history, while the pleasant aspects of the communi 

life, the exciting adventures, come to the boys outside the Chure 

in the Scout and other organizations. It often seems as though every- 
thing conspired to convince the boy that all that smells stuffy and 
reeks of boredom belongs to the Church, while the patrols, the 
really absorbing interests, are to be found elsewhere. Can this state 
of things be remedied by half measures? The experiments in 
united services with the youth societies, the attempts initiated by 
the Church to bring these same youth societies to heel, have not 
proved effective. But there is another prescription, namely, these 
companies of the Church, merging into one organization the 
catechism, the Sunday School, the Scout troop and every other 
youth society. The Church delegates to its companies all the 
religious education of its boys. It hands over to them the catechism, 
the Sunday School, entrusting to them the practical initiation of 
the boy into the life of the community. That means that the com- 
panies eliminate and replace all youth movements. In exchange the 
companies are so intimately bound to the Church that it would be 
entirely accurate to call them the ‘Young People’s Church’. They 
are nothing but the projection of the life of the adult’s church into 
the world of youth. As I said above, they are entirely dependent 
upon the ecclesiastical authority from the administrative point of 
view. In other words the choice of the teaching personnel of the 
evangelists, the organization of the handwork and the inspection of 
the whole endowetiees are in the hands of the Church. No festival 
of youth, no competition, no camp can be organized outside the 
sphere of the local or. regional church. Just as it sometimes happens 

t parents are held to the right road or are awakened from guilty 
sleep through their children, so the older church will find itself 
strengthened by the love which its youth bears towards it. Inversely, 
the Church will as far as possible associate its young folk with its 
ceremonies, its festival ‘days’, its evangelistic campaigns. 

The direction and inspiration of the companies thus belong to 
the Church, to its missionaries and its pastors. One of the mission- 
aries may be given the special responsibility of preparing the manuals 
for the evangelists, of organizing the conferences and training the 
future teachers. The secret of the success of the companies lies in 
the gathering at stated times of the teaching staff in youth councils 
or consistories. The personal contact—man to man—the frank dis- 
cussion of programmes and methods between missionaries, pastors 
and evangelists are of the first importance. The missionaries and 
pastors will find that the time spent in visiting their companies 
is not lost time. They will go there not as inspectors thirsting for 
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uniformity, but as investigators, seeking novelties spontaneously 
introduced by the evangelist. 

A well-balanced youth movement is like the string of a violin. 
Vibrating under the bow it confides its secret to the sounding-box 
which spreads it abroad. The sounding-box is the assembled com- 
pany. It stands to reason that one of the tasks of the missionary is 
to ‘listen’ to his companies. By keeping their ears open to this 
response from the youth of the church, those who are responsible, 
whether black or white, can get a clear and detailed impression of 
the shape that their companies are taking. ‘They are making of them 
no slavish imitation of what may have been successful in Europe, 
but a new creation, full of life, continually renewed, of the African 
Christian Church. . 


ANDRE CLERC 














BUDDHISM IN BURMA 
By H. V. SHEPHERD 


APAN and Burma are both Buddhist countries, and the Japanese 
in preparing for, and during, their attack on Burma seized 
upon this important note in propaganda. Broadcasts from Tokyo 
called upon the Burmese to accept the help of their co-religionists; 
one wonders whether the Japanese recognized Buddhism when 
they came to see how it is practised and lived in Burma. 

There is no intention to give in this article a review of the 
differences between Hinayana and Mahayana Buddhism, but to 
indicate as far as can be done in a few pages what Buddhism means 
to the Burmese. Burma’s connexions with Buddhism go back for 
many centuries, the first contact probably before the dawn of the 
Christian era, but until the eleventh century several tribes con- 
tended for mastery in Burma, and some of these tribes were 
Animists. A degree of unity had been attained by 1010, when King 
Anawrata came to the throne of Burma, and his success in extending 
and consolidating the boundaries of his kingdom made him the 
hero-king of Burmese history. Anawrata turned his attention to the 
reform of religion, established Hinayana Buddhism, stamped out 
many corruptions and set a standard which has continued almost 
unchanged. Many aspects of Animism remained, for orthodox 
Buddhists still fear and propitiate ‘Nats’ (Spirits), and Nat worship 
and festivals are included in the Buddhist calendar. Many of the 
‘hpongyis’ (Buddhist monks) look with disfavour upon animistic 

ractices, but they do nothing towards their suppression, and the 
ulk of the Burmese regard attendances at Nat festivals as being 
quite consistent with their Buddhism. 

Buddhism in Burma is kept alive by the very large number of 
Burmans, who have entered the Order of the Monkhood. Durin 
the times of the Burmese kings the national religion was controlle 
and co-ordinated under the supreme head of the Order, the 
Thathanabaing. Discipline was exercised over recalcitrant monks 
or monasteries and serious heresies were suppressed. Since Thibaw, 
the last Burmese king, was dethroned in 1886, Buddhism in Burma 
has lost its controlling authority. The Thathanabaing has continued 
in office—the last one appointed by King Thibaw died in old age 
only a few years ago—but, deprived of the authority which the 
king’s support had given, he has had no power to control or disci- 
pline the monks. Since the Annexation the British Government and 
the Government of Burma have scrupulously avoided any action 


which could be interpreted as an interference with the religion of 
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the country, but this has in effect meant the breaking up of an 
cohesion which there might have been under Burmese rule. Each 
monastery is enjoying more or less autonomy under its Gaing-dauk 
(Abbot), but in some places several monasteries are combined 
under a Gaing-ok (Bishop). After the Burmese Government came 
into power under the new constitution of 1937 attempts have been 
made to restore the authority of the Thathanabaing, but every such 
attempt has been resisted by the hpongyis. 

Hpongyis make no claim to be priests or ministers to the people. 
Teaching is within their province, but they have entered the Order 
rimarily for their own attainment of the blessedness of Nirvana. 

evertheless credit must be given to the hpongyis for the very high 
degree of literacy in Burma, compared with other eastern lands. 
For generations monks in Burma have served the community by 
teaching boys in the monasteries. The education has been of a 
7 rimary kind, it is true, but it included reading and writing, 
and there have been few Burmese boys not literate in their vernacu- 
lar. Since the advent of schools of more modern types, introduced 
to the country by missionary societies and later taken up by the 
Government and by indigenous organizations, there has been a 
large decline in the number of monastic schools. Official figures 
show that in sixteen years the number of these monastic schools 
fell from 3092 to 928. , 

There are still many hpongyis who have no other desire than 
to follow the teaching of the Buddha and isolate themselves from 
the material associations of the world. Their monasteries are well 
conducted, and some are centres of Buddhist learning and house 
hundreds of novitiates and younger hpongyis who are given in- 
tensive instruction in the Buddhist Pali Scriptures. This, however, 
does not describe Burma Buddhism as a whole, for there are un- 
fortunately many monasteries which are not well conducted, and 
many monks who have not lost interest in worldly pleasures. 
se aang is this so in the great clusters of monasteries to be found 
in large towns. 

Among laymen, too, many are concerned with the spiritual 
values of Buddhism and seek deliverance along the eight-fold 
Middle Way of the Buddha. Buddhist Sabbath Days are observed, 
and in some places daily gatherings meet at the ‘Thudammazayat 
Meeting ee for the recitation of the Precepts of the Buddha. 

bbaths occur four times a month, at the new moon, the full moon 
and the eighth day after each. On days which precede the Sabbaths 
processions of Pagoda trustees, dressed in white, go round the 
streets to receive the offerings of the people for the local Pagoda 
or monastery. Offerings are of food or money, and are placed 
in bowls hanging from poles, each pole carried by two men. 
Large triangular brass gongs are sounded at intervals to give 
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warning of the approach of the procession, and the reverbera- 
_ of these’ gongs haunt the memory of all who have heard 
them. . 

The Buddhist period of Lent (Wa) has special significance, and 
a roughly with the months July to October. During this 
period hpongyis are under a ban from travelling away from their 
monasteries, and all Buddhists are enjoined to keep strictly the 
religious observances. Festivals are not to be held in Lent, and 
marriages should not take place. So much importance is attached to 
this period that a hpongyi’s length of service is reckoned not in 
years, but in ‘Was’ or Lents. Although it is a time when there is an 
increase in the performance of religious duties compared with the 
rest of the year, Buddhist Lent has fast been losing its special 
features except among strict Buddhists. Both monks and laity in 
large numbers have been showing a growing laxity in their observ- 
ances, monks travelling about as usual and festivals frequently 
being held in Lent. 

The greatest urge inspired by Buddhism is the accumulation of 
‘merit’, and the process has acquired a technique’ quite independent 
of spiritual values. Most meritorious of all deeds is the building of 
pee some are large and wealthy like the golden domed Shwe 

agon in Rangoon or the Arakan Pagoda in Mandalay, many are 
small, such as those seen clustering in and around the towns and 
villages. Added merit is acquired by reason of difficulty in building, 
so that hill tops, and sometimes almost inaccessible rocks, like the 
swaying rock at Kyaikto in the south of Burma, are usually graced 
with pagodas. These stately shrines have added much picturesque- 
ness to Burma scenes, but unfortunately no merit is attached to the 
repairs or maintenance of any but the more important, so that new 
and derelict pagodas are often to be seen side by side. 

Everything connected with the hpongyis and the monasteries 
affords ready means of gaining merit. About one in every hundred 
Burmese are hpongyis, and their monasteries are to be found every- 
where. Most of the buildings are well constructed, spacious and 
generously furnished, for merit is acquired by all who build, main- 
tain or repair them. The feeding of the hpongyis is also a meritorious 
act, and the morning processions of hpongyis with their begging 
bowls, going from house to house to receive offerings of food, 
provide a typical feature of Burmese life. 

Some wealthy Burmans have won merit by installing power 
plants to supply electricity for lighting pagodas and monasteries. 
At night time the lights which outline the dome of a pagoda will 
show it up for a long distance, and the Buddhist seeing it will do 
obeisance to it. The floodlit golden dome of the Shwe Dagon, 
showing over the waters of the Royal Lakes at Rangoon, is a 
magnificent and unforgettable spectacle. In some towns the pagoda 
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power house has been extended to become the sole source of 
electricity for lighting the streets and houses of the town. 

It is the universal custom for all Burmese boys to pass through 
the ceremony of ‘Shinbyu’, that is, to put on the yellow robes of 
the monkhood with customary ritual, and to enter the monastery 
for a period. wy oy most of the boys stayed in the monastery for 
a few years for the dual purpose of learning to read and write and 
acquiring merit. When more modern schools were available the 
first purpose has more often been carried out elsewhere, and the 
second fulfilled after a stay of a few weeks in the monastery. Large 
sums are spent on these ceremonies, and further merit is won by 
lavish gifts to the hpongyis taking part in the initiation. Some boys 
remain to spend a lifetime as hpongyis, thus bringing honour to 
themselves and their parents. 

The Buddhist teaching that no creature must be deprived of life 
is adhered to by all Buddhists in Burma, so much so that it is difficult 
for the medical authorities to enforce even the killing of rats in 
times of amy ar epidemics. Paradoxically this doctrine has not 
lessened the incidence of murders and violent crimes in Burma. 
The saving of life becomes an easy method of accumulating merit, 
and in some places large ponds are reserved where fishes can be 
thrown, and once there they become sacrosanct. Merit is also 
acquired by giving food to these fishes. 

Pagoda and other Buddhist ‘Pwes’ (festivals) are of frequent 
occurrence. All in the neighbourhood of the pagoda combine to 
finance the pwe, and for weeks before it is held collections are 
made. Presents are bought for the hpongyis, and a party of enter- 
tainers is engaged. On the day of the performance the resents are 
arrayed on bullock carts and taken in procession round the streets— 
hpongyi robes on one, books, chairs, carpets, cooking utensils 
for the monastery on others, Rs 5 and Rs 10 notes pinned to a 
back curtain on another, and so on. Youths and maidens singing 
and dancing accompany the procession, the men on foot and the 

irls on a cart. The pwe itself, lasting one, two or more nights, 
seth at dusk and continues until dawn; and many of the spectators 
bring mats with them and have snatches of sleep during the night. 
There are several kinds of pwe, a dramatic performance (Zatpwe), 
a marionette or puppet show (Yokthaypwe) and a variety enter- 
tainment of song and dance (Anyeinpwe). Sometimes the pagoda 
festival will include more than one of these. Contributions to these 
pwes constitute meritorious acts. 

Some festivals are of nation-wide interest, especially the Water 
Festival which marks the beginning of the Buddhist New Year 
(about April), and the Festival of Lights which comes at the end of 
the Buddhist Lsent (about October). At the Water Festival Buddhists 
throw water lavishly upon each other, and no Burman can escape 
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a drenching; those of other races too are often victims of the general 
merriment. There is much fun displayed, and as the festival comes 
in the hottest time of the year no harm is done. At the Festival of 
Lights every house and building is lit up with fairy lights, and for 
two evenings the towns and villages become a veritable fairyland. © 

Other festivals are definitely connected with Nat worship, but 
are patronized by Buddhists nevertheless. One example of these 
is the festival held annually at Toungbyun near Mandalay. At this 
the figures of two Nat brothers are taken out in solemn procession, 
washed in the river and returned to their shrine. Dancing then takes 
place before these images, sometimes by men alone and at other 
times by women alone, when the dancers work themselves into a 
frenzy until the proceedings become an orgy. Spiritually-minded 
hpongyis look with much disfavour upon such festivals. 

The attitude of Burmese Buddhists towards Nats and other 
Animistic ideas is indicated in the following translation of an official 
notice which was widely distributed in a town of Upper Burma 
during a serious epidemic of plague : 


Pusiic Notice 


Arahan the beginning, Bagawa the end. By the order and authority of 
the four Buddhas, Kaukkathan, Gannagon, Kathaba, and Gautama, perfect 
in all nine holy attributes, and of the Pase Buddhas and the Rahats our 

at masters, and by order of the Deputy Commissioner of , to the 
ollowing who have taken refuge within the boundaries of this town of . 
the earth Nagas [demigods in form of serpents], the earth Bilus [monsters], 
the water Bilus, the forest Bilus, the hill Bilus, and Bilus of every kind, 
you evil Nats who take refuge inside and outside the town, on hills, in 
water, and on land, you have given the plague to some people of this town 
of , you have eaten their flesh and drunk their blood until they died, 
you have tormented and persecuted them. By the power and influence of 
our great Buddhas and of the Pase Buddhas and our great masters the 
Rahats, and by order of the great Deputy Commissioner who has been 
placed by Government in authority over this town of , you must 
depart without delay and immediately from within the town. 

If it becomes known that you have taken refuge in the town, the villages, 
the earth, or the water, without heeding or respecting this order, then may 
Thatagiri, Hemawanda, and Atawaga, the officers of the four kings of the 
Nat world, and all the Nat warriors banish you to a great distance from the 
town. 














(signed) —— I.C.S. 
Deputy Commissioner. 


Then follows advice to the townsfolk to meet at crossroads and to 
read out loud this notice, and an injunction to ‘trust and believe 
the Buddha, the Scriptures and the Order, the three precious 
Jewels, and always bear them in mind’. 

This notice printed in Burmese was issued -by a Burmese 
Buddhist government official, who stated that he did not himself 
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attach belief to it, but that the elders of the town wanted it. Un- 
fortunately it resulted in nullifying further efforts of the medical 
authorities to get the people inoculated. 

While Buddhism in Burma may have been losing much of its 
religious aspect and spiritual force, it has been gaining strength by 
its association with the growing nationalist movement in politics. 
It is natural that Buddhism, which has had such a close connexion 
with Burma for centuries, should now be confirmed as the national 
religion when the country is rapidly developing a new sense of 
nationhood. ‘Burma for the Burmese Buddhists’ has been the cry 
of nationalist parties; ‘Burmese’ and ‘Buddhist’ have become almost 
synonymous terms, and departures from Buddhism have been more 
and more frowned upon. This changing emphasis in Burmese 
Buddhism has had the effect of bringing hpongyis into politics, 
and so many of them have been taking an interest and a part in the 
country’s political development that some of the older hpongyis 
vd amma a fear that true Buddhism will not survive another 
decade. 

The Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon is the most revered of 
all the shrines in the country, but for some years the precincts of 
the golden dome have become the platform for politicians. It was 
from a meeting at this pagoda, to protest against a book written by 
a Muslim which was considered to be an insult to the Buddha and 
Buddhism, that the crowds went straight away to assault and murder 
Indians, and so began the conflict between Burmese and Indians 
which spread throughout the country some years ago. The turning 
of this sanctuary to political uses symbolizes the trend of Buddhism 
to-day, a trend deplored by so many Buddhists, hpongyis and laity 
alike, 

The impact of Christianity upon Buddhist Burma is not easily 
estimated. Statistics can give at once an exaggerated or a pessimistic 
idea of the results over a.century of the work of Christian missions. 
The Census (1931) figure of 331,106 Christians may suggest con- 
siderable success among 14,500,000 in Burma, but both of these 
numbers include hill tribes, particularly the Karens of whom there 
are more than 200,000 Christians. Eliminating the tribes, of Burmese 
proper there are between eight and nine million, and of these only 
11,257 are Christians. This accounts for Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Christians almost equally divided; there are only 5728 
Protestant Christians among the Burmese. 

These figures do not, however, show the full extent of the 
influence of Christian missions. As in China, but not to the same 
degree, the effect of Christian work is greater than figures would 
indicate. Through the vast educational programme of the missions 


1 These figures are from the 1931 Census, but the proportions are not much 
affected. 
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their influence permeates the land. In secondary high schools alone, 


of 41,000 pupils attending 134 schools 21,000 were in the 56 mission - 


schools (Protestant 14,000 and Roman Catholic pans and thousands 
of children were attending mission schools of other grades.1 The 
bulk of these pupils have been Buddhists, and many of the men ih 
official and responsible positions in Burma, and even in the various 
cabinets of the Government, were educated under Christian 
teachers. The number of direct conversions to Christianity in these 
schools has been disappointingly small, it is true, but it is not 

ossible to gauge the indirect effect which our schools have had in 
Consing the country with Christian ideals. 

More could be said of other Christian activities, of Judson 
Christian College (a constituent college of the University of Rangoon), 
and of the hospitals, leper homes, schools for the blind and for the 
deaf and dumb, of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
Baptist Press and the agricultural school at Pyinmana. As time and 
opportunity allowed, the missionaries * have sought every direct and 
indirect evangelistic approach, but the fact remains that in vast 
tracts of rural areas thousands of villages have never been touched. 

The picture of Burma occupied by the Japanese must await 
its liberation. During the tragic events of 1942 all missionaries, 
with the other Europeans and Americans, had to leave Burma, and 
they joined the Indians and other refugees in the perilous trek over 
the mountains to India. Stories of their services and heroism during 
the evacuation are many, some too of tragedy. The Burmese 
Christians were left to keep the Christian Church alive. They will 
have to contend not only against the Japanese but also against 
fanatical Burmese Buddhists, and their plight is serious. In some 
places they expressed a determination to stand firm, and declared 
that to save the Christian Church they would leave the towns and 
their homes if need be, and maintain a Christian fellowship in the 
jungles. War conditions have cut off these folk entirely from the 
rest of the world, and all the help we can give for the moment is 
the strength of our prayers. Those who win through will have been 
fortified by the fires of suffering and hardship, and they will provide 
a sound foundation for the Christian Church of a liberated Burma. 

Some time in the coming months Burma will become again 
the scene of battle, and war again will multiply the sorrows of the 
people. Those days will bring the re-opening of the land by force 
of arms, maybe, and the repulse of the Japanese invaders, but that 
will be, too, the opportunity for the re-entry into Burma of the 
forces of goodwill, reconstruction and healing. The missionaries are 
waiting to return at the first opening, and it is on them that the 
an tenaa¥ 4 of building the true foundations for the future of 
Burma will fall 


1 1939 returns. 2 Only 300 Protestant missionaries. 
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In these days of waiting all the missionary societies with work 
in Burma are making preparations, and the Burma Christian Council 
in India is co-ordinating the work. Every avenue of co-operation 
in educational and other spheres is being explored, for never has 
the strength of unity been more essential. The call of the isolated 
Christians is clear and clamant, and the Burmese Buddhists, no 
doubt bewildered and disillusioned as never before, may be the 
more ready to hear Christ’s Gospel of saving health. 

Christian missions have never had such a chance to plan afresh, 
unhampered by tradition or by the encumbrance of past policy. 
The past is entirely done away and need be remembered or regarded 
only in so far as it can help to avoid mistakes and build on experience. 
The future remains an untouched field, except for the knowledge 
that a small band of Christians waits to welcome us as co-workers 
in planting anew the seeds of Christ’s Kingdom in Burma. 

H. V. SHEPHERD. 







































THE TWO JUDAISMS 
By HANS KOSMALA 


the Jewish answer will be of interest to its readers. 


even if we allow the author’s argument for Jewis 


preserve its treasure, if not for itself? 


Macmillan, 1942. 
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dec melee the Jewish Chronicle published a sermon entitled 
‘Jew and Gentile’. Although it contains no direct reference 
to The Few in the Christian World, it fairly obviously represents an 
attempt to meet some of its arguments. As essential parts of the 
book are based on the two articles on ‘Judaism and Christianity’ 
which appeared in this Review two years ago, we may presume that 


The sermon in question contends that Judaism has always been 
teaching ‘the equality of all human beings in regard to the benefit 
which they may derive from obedience to the Divine Law’,? although 
demanding at the same time that the Jew should ‘retain his identity 
in a Gentile world’. Thus the Jew must preserve the idea of his 
‘separateness’, but destroy the idea of Jewish ‘exclusiveness’, since 
it is his enemy who charges him with being exclusive. The anony- 
mous author, however, fails to show how that Jewish separateness, 
if it is not exclusiveness, must be understood. His only argument 
runs thus: “The Jew has a right and a duty to live on as a Jew 
because he is the only surviving witness of God’s revelation to man.’ 
This, no Christian will readily accept. Speaking only of the Gentile 
world, the author deliberately ignores Christianity throughout. 
‘Nothing has happened since then to render this destiny [of the Jew 
to be witness] meaningless or superfluous’, he declares. By thus 
regarding Christianity as non-existent, he simplifies the position of 
Judaism in the world to such a degree that Judaism appears as the 
only witness of (revealed) religion in a non-religious world. But 


separateness to 


stand as ‘a postulate of history’, why, we must ask, has Judaism done 
so little in the past two thousand years to fulfil its task of witness 
and to spread religion among the Gentiles, instead of merely being 
the preserver of a religious tradition? And for whom does Judaism 


Nevertheless, the Jewish author vaguely suggests that some 
missionary task has fallen to Israel’s share. Any such indication 
should imply the doctrine not only that God, the God of Israel, is 
the God of all nations on earth, but also that all nations together 
with Israel are equal before God. Has official Judaism ever expressed 


1 By Hans Kosmala and Robert Smith. London: S.C.M. Press; Toronto: 


? This and the following quotations are from the reprint in the News Sheet of the 
International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jew, April-June, 1943. 
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such universal views on God and the nations? Our author answers 
the question in the affirmative: 


The answer is given by our sages, who declare that although the Torah 
was given to Israel, the only people that was willing to accept it, and although 
many of its provisions are intended to keep Israel alive as a people, its 
ethical teachings and spiritual truths are destined to become the common 
heritage of man and to ennoble human life generally. 


He refers to Leviticus xvi, 5: ‘Ye shall therefore keep my 
statutes, and my judgments: which if a man do, he shall live in them: 
I am the Lord’, and comes to the conclusion that the text, which 
uses the word ‘man’ and not the word ‘Israel’, indicates the religious 
equality of all human beings. Then he sums up: 


A Gentile who follows the teachings of the Torah is, the Rabbis say, entitled 
to the same respectful treatment as was the High Priest in ancient Israel. This 
attitude of the authoritative exponents of Judaism to the Gentile world was 
maintained even in the darkest ages. . .. The conception of human equality was 
applied even to life after death, in that the Rabbis declared that ‘the righteous 
of all nations have a share in the world to come’.! (Italics mine.—H. K.). 


But is all this really authoritative Jewish teaching? It is well 
worth while to examine this statement more closely, for it is a 
symptomatic illustration of the difficulties which the modern defender 
of the Jewish religion has to face. Neither the average Jew of to-day 
who knows comparatively little of the historic tradition of Judaism, 
nor the Christian student who lacks the necessary philological know- 
ledge, and whose judgment as a rule depends wholly on the verdict 
of Jewish authors and what they allow to pass for Jewish doctrine, 
is aware of this difficulty. 

The verse from Leviticus referred to by our author used to be 
quoted in rabbinic discussions in two different connexions. 

1. According to Talmud Sanh 74a, R. Jishmael derived from 
it the maxim that if an Israelite is forced under threat of death to 
commit idolatry, he may worship the idol and save his life, for ‘a 
man shall live in them, and not die in them’ a ordinances of the 
Torah). The reference here is clearly to Israel and the Torah. The 
opinion of the rabbi, which would have decided upon an important 
practical issue, was, as we know from the discussion it entailed, not 
accepted by the other rabbis as a binding regulation, and the rabbi 
himself afterwards died a martyr in the persecution under the 
Emperor Hadrian. 

2. The other occasion when this verse was drawn upon arose in 
a purely theoretical discussion which is recorded in Talmud Sanh 58b. 

passage begins with a statement by Resh Lagish (ca. 250): ‘A 
Goy [Gentile] who observes the Sabbath is guilty of death, because 


1 There is no authoritative teaching on the share of the Gentiles in the world to 
come, though numberless private opinions are extant. The view adduced above, 
perhaps the least disputed one, applies to the faithful Noachite. (See note *, p. 422.) 
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God had said to Noah (and his sons): While the earth remaineth, 
seedtime and harvest . . . shall not cease’.1 Another rabbi added 
that he is not allowed to rest on any other day of the week either, 
for if he were allowed to do so, some such provision would have 
been made in the Noachidic commandments.? Now comes the most: 
interesting part of the discussion. R. Jochanan (d. 279) declared: 


A Goy who busies himself with the Torah (to study it) is guilty of death, 
for it is written: Moses commanded us a law, an inheritance for the assembly 
of Jacob (Deut. xxx, 4). This means that the Torah is our inheritance, 
not the inheritance of the Gentiles. But ought not such a stipulation to have 
been included in the Noachidic commandments? This was not necessary, for 
if you read the Hebrew word muwrsh as morasha, inheritance, the Goy would 
commit robbery, and robbery is prohibited in the Noachidic command- 
ments, and if you read the word as meorasa, the betrothed, he would (meta- 
phorically speaking) commit unchastity, which too is prohibited (and the 
offender should be put to death by stoning like one who is sleeping with a 
betrothed). 


Another rabbi rejoined here: 


But did not Rabbi Meir (ca. 150) say: How can you prove that even a Goy 
who busies himself with the Torah deserves the same respect as a High Priest? 
It is written: If a man do, he shall live in them. It is not written: Priests, 
Levites, or Israelites, but: if a man do. Hence we learn that even a Goy.. . etc. 


The Talmud resolves this discussion with the remark: “The 
saying of R. Meir applies to the Noachidic commandments and not, 
like the saying of R. Jochanan, to the whole of the Torah’, for if it 
did, it would clearly put an end to the sacred tradition of the 
separateness and special qualification of Israel. 

There are two more parallel passages in the Talmud which quote 
R. Meir’s saying (BQ 38a and AZ 3a). Both make it quite clear 
that the saying was always interpreted as referring merely to the 
Noachidic commandments; in addition we learn that it was invali- 
dated even if understood in this, its narrower sense. It is argued 
that the Gentiles, who have never kept the commandments given 
to Noah their father, have finally been freed from them; but this 
should by no means be considered a favour or a reward, for even if 
a Goy were now to keep these commandments, it would avail him 
nothing, because he is no longer bound to keep them.* 

This is, in its Talmudic contexts, the famous and in our da 
often quoted saying: ‘A non-Jew who busies himself with the Tora 

1 If the Gentiles were to keep the Sabbath, there would never have. been the 
useful institution of the Shabbesgoy or -goyte (a Gentile who does the work which 
a Jew is forbidden to do on the Sabbath). ; 

? About Noachism, the religion provided by the Jewish law for the Gentiles, 
see IRM 1941, pp. 382 ff. 

; is compares well with the medieval Jewish tradition. Josef Karo merely 
states the legal possibility of the existence of Noachites, whereas Maimonides says 
there are none and even prohibits the making of Noachidic proselytes; both, how- 


ever, agree that the laws concerning the Noachites would not come into force until 
the Messianic Age. 
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is equal to the High Priest’.1 The contexts which expose the tradi- 
tional opinion denude it of all the potential values ascribed to it by 
those who quote it to-day; it was not even passed for a theoretical 
manifesto. Thus the statement made by our author in the Jewish 
Chronicle proves to be a gross misrepresentation. The saying which 
he quotes is the casual utterance of a single rabbi and has never 
become the teaching of the authoritative exponents of Judaism, in 
spite of the fact that it is in our day often given out as an evidence 
of the universalism of the Jewish religion. From the Talmudic texts 
we also learn that Jewish separateness involved exclusiveness at 
least as a theoretical principle.? This also accounts for the difficulty 
which the author of the article has in co-ordinating his two conten- 
tions that Judaism is universalistic and that a Jew must retain his 
identity in a Gentile world. His argument is and must remain in- 
conclusive. The same difficulty applies to his attempt to demonstrate 
that separateness is in no way exclusiveness. 

No one would deny that there have been universalistic tendencies 
in rabbinic Judaism.* The spirit of the prophets has never entirely 
departed from it, and time after time the spirit of love revolted 
against the narrowness of Jewish legal tradition. When, for instance, 
R. Aqiba once declared (ca. 110), that the commandment ‘Love 
thy neighbour as thyself’ was a great general principle, he was sur- 
passed by Ben Azzai, who said that Genesis v, 1 was an even greater 
general principle: ‘In the day that God created man, in the likeness 
of God made He him.’ As we know, the commandment ‘Love thy 
neighbour’ only applied to the Jewish neighbour. Ben Azzai, how- 
ever, placed the ee of the unity of mankind for the sake of its 
Divine origin above this narrow conception of neighbourly love. 
But no use was made of this greater principle in the legal tradition. 
The fa my of universal love never shone as a bright light, it was only 
a dimly burning wick that was often extinguished or given a place 
where it could never develop its flame. The ‘wider vision’ has never 
been admitted into the religious law of Judaism, has never become 
Halakhah, that is, binding rule. It was allowed only a modest place 
in the outer court, in the Haggadah, that part of the Jewish heritage 
which was not considered official or binding rule.* 

1 See, e.g., H. H. Rowley: Israel’s Mission to the World, p. 63. 

*It would be a mistake to conclude here that theoretical decisions had no 
influence on the practical conduct’of the rabbinic Jew. The Gospels and especially 
the rabbinic writings themselves abound in instances showing how effective the 
theoretical principle was. 

* It is a noteworthy fact that a Jewish authority can have two opinions on one 
and the same matter, a private opinion and an official or authoritative opinion. 
Maimonides could find warm words for the piety of a non-Jew in a letter to Chasdai 

-Levi, but as a teacher of the Jewish law he took no notice of it. 

* Canon Lukyn Williams, whose authority is beyond dispute, warns the student 

of Rabbinics: ‘ It is very dangerous for non-Jewish scholars to use these Haggadoth 


as evidence for doctrines, and much more to build up a system of Jewish theology 
based upon them’ (Doctrines of Modern Fudaism, p. 11). 
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The Jew of to-day, our author in the Jewish Chronicle, for 
instance, is in a position which none of us would envy. Can he, as a 
loyal Jew and perhaps as a leader of his fellow-believers, possibly 
make the public confession that traditional Jewish doctrine is utterly 
unable to meet the requirements of the present situation? The only: 
thing for him to do would be silently to abandon all that was once 
the recognized doctrine on the relationship between Jew and Gentile 
and to put in its place those opinions which have never been received 
into the Law of Israel. This our author has actually done. The state- 
ment, however, which he has made must be considered from the 
point of view of the historian a false statement and from the point of 
view of the Jewish traditional Law an illegal act, for he had no 
authority to do this. And yet we should not be unjust. We should 
recognize in his endeavour another attempt, though a weak one, 
to shift the emphasis from the Halakhah to the Haggadah and to 
replant Judaism in the deeper and more fruitful soil of its unofficial 
tradition. 

It has been suggested by Christian people, who made it their 
duty to combat racial and religious intolerance and to bring about 
mutual understanding and goodwill between Jews and Christians, 
that we should help the Jews to overcome their religious separatism 
by encouraging them in their efforts to bring more emphasis to bear 
upon all those Jewish sayings which reveal a wider vision. This is 
surely a point worthy of consideration, although one cannot see who 
could carry this fundamental change into effect. Where is the 
authority which can perform the necessary changes in the religious 
policy of Judaism? Moreover, is it not pathetic to observe Jewish 
apologists rummaging in the vast heaps of Talmudic rubble for 
any small glittering things, hoping that they might turn out to be 
grains of gold or genuine pearls? It is a search with disappointing 
results. A reform based on a few scattered sayings would not suffice. 

Should we not, therefore, rather encourage those among the 
Jewish people who not only admire Jesus, but are also ready to 
receive the religious and ethical teaching of the New Testament 
into the Jewish tradition? The Talmudim and the Shulchan Arukh 
could safely be delivered to the care of the historians and the scholars, 
where they would no longer be a source of harm for the Jews. The 
Jews fess no longer be under the obligation to regard as Jewish 
rule, however theoretical, the many discriminatory teachings which 
are based on the traditional conception of Jewish separateness; and 
no Gentile would ever be in a position to take exception to these 
teachings. It is true that the average Jew of to-day hardly knows 
what the Talmud really teaches, although he may now have come to 
know a little more of the few passages in it which profess wider 
views. [The Jew’s outlook, as has often been pervert 5 out in these 
pages, has changed considerably in the past one hundred and fifty 
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years. This was mainly the result of his contact with Christianity 
as the religion of the world outside. ‘We must not lose sight of the 
fact that it was after all in Christian lands that the Jews underwent 
the change from an Oriental to a European people; and the trans- 
formation was not confined to the externalities of life, but penetrated 
to the mind, to the manner of thinking, and to every aspect of 
conduct.’ ? 

Why should Christians, therefore, hang back to-day and refrain 
from encouraging and helping the Jew to continue on the path 
along which he has set out? Representative Jewish men have — 
much less faint-hearted than some of our ranks. It was C. G. 
Montefiore who suggested that a Jew should study the religious and 
ethical teachings of the New Testament, and these were his reasons 
for doing so: 


There are things of value in the New Testament which are not to be 
found in the rabbinical literature. . . . In the rabbinical literature the great 
things are scattered around and among a huge mass of third and fourth rate 
material, in the New Testament they are found knit ther in a small 
compass, emphasized, concentrated and condensed. . . . The great things in 
the rabbinical literature are often the casual utterances of a hundred different 
authors, whereas, in the New Testament, they form an essential part of the 
teachings of one or two great minds. . . . The rabbinical literature is un- 
wieldy, huge and suited for the specialist only, whereas the New Testament 
is small and short, and instinct with genius. . . . The average Jew is not 
acquainted with the rabbinical literature, even if it could supply the place, 
which it cannot, of the New Testament. . . . The religious value of the teach- 
ing of the Synoptic Gospels for the modern Jew is not to be measured by the 
presence or absence of parallels to the various sayings of Jesus in the later 
rabbinical literature. . . . A great personality is more than the record of its 
teaching, and the teaching is more than the bits of it taken one by one. It 
must be viewed as a whole. It must be judged as a whole. . . .? 


Others have been even more outspoken. ‘Liberal Judaism’, says 
J. W. Wise, Rabbi Stephen Wise’s son, ‘has advanced far in its 
attitude toward Jesus. . . . But’, he goes on, 


it fails to examine into what made Jesus a great ethical and spiritual power. 
what the doctrines were which he taught, and which of them, when tes 

by the standards of our own religious conscience and consciousness, can be 
of help to Jews to-day. . . . The Jesus who went about the land doing good 
can be recalled to-day to serve greatly in the shaping of the character of 
Jewish men and women. He can be made a living force in stimulating our 
generation to become, in some degree at least, like him.* 


The acceptance of Jesus may not be the acceptance of Christ. 
But he who is to believe must first come to know Him in Whom he is 
to believe. Both C. G. Montefiore and J. W. Wise show the way to it. 


1 Sholem Asch: My Personal Faith, p. 148. 

2 Synoptic ls, 2nd edition, 1927, pp. cxl. f. j ; 

® Liberalizing Liberal Judaism; quoted from C. S. Braden, Modern Tendencies 
in World Religions, 1933, pp. 320 f. 
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It seems doubtful whether Jew or Christian would gain much 
by the Christian’s better understanding of the Jewish national and 
religious tradition, or whether they would come any nearer to one 
another by an intellectual effort or by any approach of a purely 
humanistic kind. ‘When humanism became an end in itself, thinking 
that it could supply its own waters, it condemned itself to sterility’, 
says Sholem Asch.! If there is one solution of the difficulties which 
disturb and distort the relationship of Jew and Christian, it can only 
be Jesus Christ, Who is God’s answer to the whole world’s need. 

I would like to conclude these remarks with another quotation 
from Sholem Asch’s confession of faith, because he, as a can, 
for the Jew, say much better than I what is needful: 


We must learn the joy of the community of faith, rejecting that concept 
which makes it the private inheritance of those who were cunning enough to 
put themselves on the right side, while all the others are expelled into the 
outer darkness. There must be a levelling of the barriers which separate 
faith from faith—for we are all children of one community. . . . The blood 
which flows in our veins is the blood of faith, everywhere the same, and 
everywhere fed by the same roots.’ 


Hans KosMALA 


1 Op. cit., p. 174. 2 Op. cit., p. 192. 








SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA: 


A GENERAL. SURVEY 
By WALTER A. ZIMMERMAN 


6 hee invasion and occupation of Indo-China in 1940, and the 

whirlwind invasion of Thailand, Malaya, Burma, the Philippine 
Islands and the Netherlands East Indies in the winter of 1941-42, 
were parts of Japan’s grand strategy of arms for world conquest. The 
action was also designed to cripple the allied nations economically 
by blocking their access to tin, rubber, rice, silver, oil and other 
vital materials. 

The countries of south-eastern Asia lie almost wholly in the 
tropics, and extend from ten degrees south to nearly thirty degrees 
north latitude, and from ninety-five to one hundred and forty degrees 
east longitude. The combined land area of the region is approxirhately 
1,700,000 square miles, and the total population is estimated at 
147,000,000. 

Racially, the majority of the people native to these countries are 
of Mongoloid origins. Malays predominate, since they inhabit the 
more populous southern areas. In the north the peoples have a closer 
kinship to the Chinese and Tibetan groups. Aryan minorities, such 
as the Khmérs in Cambodia and small colonies of Indians in nearly 
all the countries, occur throughout south-east Asia. 

Before Japan’s irresistible war machine rolled over this vast and 
prolific sector of Asia, occidentals were inclined to take its riches 
and romances for granted, and to give little thought to the millions 
of people whose earth and sea and labour contributed so abundantly 
to western modes of living. But Japan’s sudden pre-emption of the 
wealth and control of south-eastern Asia has awakened the West, 
and now gives grave concern to the politician and priest as well as 
to the merchant. 

However, for the purposes of this article, it is assumed that the 
allied nations will finally win the military soles. Such a victory, 
in the light of declared war aims, will involve efforts to punish the 
aggressors and establish lasting peace. If East and West join in such 
an endeavour, south-eastern Asia will take on new importance. The 
countries in this part of the world have long been meeting-places 
of races, religions, cultures, trades and ideologies. They provide a 
compact laboratory wherein various theories of human justice can be 
tested in the light of the history of significant Asiatic peoples and - 
nations, policies and consequences of latter-day European and 
American colonial development, and of the more recently conceived 
world application of the four freedoms. 
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BuRMA 


Let us next break down south-eastern Asia into its separate 
political units, dealing first with the four countries situated on the 
Asiatic mainland, Burma, possessing a land area of 261,000 square 
miles and a population of 16,000,000, was once a strong and in- 
dependent kingdom. Since 1825 Burma has by successive stages 
come under the control of Great Britain. For many years the British 
ruled Burma as a province of India. But political separation from 
India was decreed in 1937. Burma was granted a greater measure 
of self-government and given the status of a Crown Colony of the 
British Empire. The Burmese experiment in self-rule was moving 
progressively forward when interrupted by the Japanese invasion in 


1941-42. 


INDO-CHINA 


Indo-China, France’s colony in eastern Asia, is the second 
largest sub-division of the south-eastern Asiatic domain. It has an 
area of slightly over 275,000 square miles and a population of 
25,000,000. France a ee ran this part of Asia for at during 
the last forty-two years of the nineteenth century. Her motives were 
territorial aggrandizement, to gain trade access to China and to stem 
a rising tide of British influence in south-eastern Asia. France first 
overran Cochin-China, seized Annam, extended her rule over 
Cambodia and finally wrested Laos from Thailand. Through the 
colonial period, change and diversity characterized French attempts 
to assimilate the heterogeneous peoples of Mongol and Khmer 
origins into an Asiatic extension of the French Republic. Some head- 
way.was made in exploiting the economy of Indo-China to the profit 
of France. Less progress was made in social and political realms. 
The weaknesses and inconsistencies of the colonial policies and the 
fall of France to Nazi armies in June 1940 made Indo-China 
vulnerable to Japanese invasion and penetration. Japan’s first move 
was to stop the flow of materials into China via the French Indo- 
China Railway (connectin Haiphon and Kunming). This took 
place early in 1940. After Rane s defeat in the West, Japan quickly 
seized the opportunity to use the French colony as a base of opera- 
tions for her future depredations in south-eastern Asia. At present 
the political future of Indo-China is difficult to predict. 


MALAYA 


Malaya, the smallest of the group of countries under review, has 
a land area of 52,500 square miles and a population of a little less 
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than six millions. British influence had been on the ascendant in 
Malaya since Francis Light established the colony of Penang in 1786. 
Malaya is composed of the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay 
States and the Unfederated Malay States. The latter division is made 
up of the states of Kelantan, Kedah, Trengganu and Perlis, which 
were transferred to British Malaya by Thailand in 1909, in exchange 
for the cancellation of consular rights which Britain had previously 
appropriated for herself in Thailand. The whole world was shocked 
when this rich segment of empire fell so quickly to Japan in the 
winter of 1941-42, for it was assumed to be impregnable. Suffice it to 
say that the loss of Singapore has very seriously complicated allied 
offensive strategies. 


THAILAND 


Thailand (formerly known in the western world as Siam), with an 
area of 225,000 square miles and population of 16,000,000, main- 
tained a somewhat precarious freedom during the Anglo-French 
encroachments around her. From the establishment of her present 
national entity in A.D. 1258 until 1932 Thailand’s kings held absolute 
power. The constitutional form of government adopted after the 
revolution in 1932 has followed the British pattern. The change of 
governmental principle radically affected social and economic as well 
as political aspects of Thai life. The new zeal that came with the 
emergence from paternalism and the birth of democracy resulted 
in many new reconstruction projects such as harbours, highways, 
irrigation canals, hospitalization, educational legislation, moderniza- 
tion of interior cities and grandiose schemes to recapture the business 
and commerce of the nation, which had hitherto been largely in the 
hands of foreign groups. These and many other undertakings were 
transforming the life and interests of the Thai people. This com- 
prehensive forward movement has been interrupted by Japanese in- 
vasion and occupation. Thailand’s fate is an oriental reproduction 
of that of Holland, Belgium, Norway and other small nations in 
Europe that have been overrun by Fascist armies. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Philippine Islands, lying nearly a thousand miles east of the 
Asiatic mainland, have an area of 114,000 square miles, over which 
are spread fertile valleys, lush timberlands, mineral treasures and 
mountain fastnesses. The population passed the 16,300,000 mark in 
recent years. These islands have been the object of western exploita- 
tion since the sixteenth century when the Spaniards discovered them. 
The United States controlled the destinies of the Filipino from 1898 
until Japan forced the American-Filipino capitulation in 1942. 
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Tue NETHERLANDS East INDIES 


It is estimated that the amazing collection of large and small 
islands that make up Holland’s opulent empire in the south Pacific 
comprise a total of 735,000 square miles and are inhabited by 


67,000,000 people. Here the astute and thrifty Dutch have quietly _ 


woven colonial policies designed to combine profit and domestic 
tranquillity. The development of the economy and social structure 
of the East Indies has i. carried on without fanfare. Even the 
limelight of recent events has given the world at large little upon 
which to base approval or disapproval of Dutch colonial methods. 
Suffice it to say the acquisition of the Indies solved, temporarily at 
least, a number of Japan’s raw material supply problems. Perhaps 
Nippon’s most important gain was control of the oil fields of the 
Islands. In recent years the Netherlands East Indies has contributed 
two and one-half per cent of the world’s total need of oil. This will 
be sufficient to lubricate Japan’s war machine as long as the precious 
- fluid can be transported to her industries and battle lines. 

Westerners have been severe in judgment regarding what they 
term the treachery and ingratitude of the Burmese, Malayan, Indo- 
Chinese and Indonesian colonials and the Thai nationals during the 
crisis of Japanese conquest. This attitude is indicative of a lack of 
understanding of the distrust that has characterized the historic 
relations between Japan and her Asiatic neighbours, and the cunning 
and resourceful foe that has so quickly expelled European and 
American power and prestige from south-eastern Asia. The people 
in these countries will pay their full share of the ghastly price involved 
in dislodging the Japanese militarists and in restoring order. China, 
Britain, Holland, France and the United States will do well to re- 
member this fact and to consider these countries as partners in a quest 
for lasting peace and security. If the world is indeed entering ‘the 
century of the common man’, the highlands, forests, fertile valleys, 
towns and villages of tropical Asia can contribute substantially to the 
ranks of men, women and children who deserve access to whatever 
‘abundant life’ may be gained from the frightful sacrifices demanded 
by this war. : 


RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS 


The religious traditions of these peoples are rooted deep in the 
colourful past of Asia. Successive stages of religious development 
have swept over them. Animism prevailed during their nomadic eras. 
They have been deeply influenced by Hinduism. Those living in the 
continental countries were engulfed by Buddhism when it came 
eastward from India in the earliest centuries of the Christian era. 
Islam claims millions, especially in Malaya and the Indies. The 
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teachings of Confucius have been carried over the whole area by 
Chinese tradesmen. The Christian Gospel first came to south-eastern 
Asia about three centuries ago, borne by missionaries from the 
Roman Catholic Church in Spain, Portugal and France. The last 
one hundred and fifty years have brought important developments in 
the Protestant communions of this corner of the earth. Religiously, 
these countries form an unusually rich mosaic, and a laboratory for 
studying the impact of faiths upon men and upon each other. 


THe CHRISTIAN CHURCH TO-DAY 


There are to-day approximately one and a half millions of 
Protestant Christians in the churches of south-eastern Asia. As a 
minority this Protestant group bears seeds of hope for the future of 
the peoples of these six countries as well as for the world Christian 
community. 

Educational, medical and evangelistic missions from the older 
Churches have brought moral growth, developed enlightened middle 
classes and confronted the masses with the Christian concept of, and 
programme for, life. Leaders have been produced from the ranks of 
the people. Higher standards of home and community life, of per- 
sonal and social health and of citizenship have been taught and 
exemplified. ‘These processes are by no means complete, but they 
move forward with acceleration. From these small Christian nuclei 
in the various countries are being forged the organization, framework 
and movements which are rapidly integrating into a dynamic oriental 
Christianity. 

_ These young Christian communions have revealed surprising 
courage, vitality and resourcefulness in the face of Japanese invasion 
and occupation. Churches and hospitals have been destroyed or 
taken over by the invading forces, Christians persecuted for ‘assist- 
ance to aliens’ and anti-Christian movements instigated. But such 
pressures seem to increase fidelity to the Christian cause. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES AND THE JAPANESE INVASION 


In Burma over one hundred Christians have been put to death 
because they refused to co-operate with the Japanese militarists. 
National Christians have kept Christian schools in operation at peril 
of life and property. In Thailand the Christian churches serve as 
billets for the army of occupation, but members meet for worship in 
private homes, or out in the open. The ten-year-old Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Bangkok has managed to continue its building 
and programme services to the general membership and to university 
students. This has been made possible by the sacrificial spirit and 
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work of laymen as well as of secretaries. The Y.M.C.A. has also 
befriended alien internees and refugees in Bangkok. The work of 
the National Christian Church and of the Y.M.C.A. is now entirely 
in the hands of Thai leaders. It seems that the same determination 


characterizes the conduct of Malayan and Indonesian Christians, and ~ 


the exigencies of war have brought the various elements of Filipino 
Christianity into unprecedented co-operation and ~tvaniedian, 
Under the stresses of war and change, the: oriental Christian leaders 
are giving to the western Christian bodies a demonstration of faith 
and works not unlike those of the first century Church. The behaviour 
of the men and women in the churches and Christian associations of 
Asia is one of the most significant factors of the present and future. 
It is doing more to guarantee the opportunities for the participation 
of Christian movements in to-morrow’s peace efforts than anything 
that has yet been done by occidental communions. Thus far the tools 
of the free democracies of the West. have been too largely words and 
organization. But Christians in the nations oppressed by the Fascist 
armies, in the East as in Europe, use fortitude, sacrifice and a 
fearless devotion to Christ for their weapons. The peoples of Asia, 
subject and free, realize far more clearly than westerners that this 
global conflict is not divided by racial and national but by ideological 
boundaries, and that ‘the Christian communities in all lands will yet 
prove to be the trustees of the future of a united humanity’. The 
simplicity and literalness of the oriental’s acceptance of Christ, and 
his ability to translate his Christian concepts into methods for meeting 
the practical problems of daily life, e him essential to the task 
that lies before the Christian forces of the world. 

The Christian Gospel brought hope and healing to the peoples 
of south-eastern Asia. Their churches can reciprocate by adding 
spiritual and numerical strength to new crusades for Christ. 


WALTER A, ZIMMERMAN 

















CAN THE CHURCH CREATE A 
CHRISTIAN ‘COMMUNISM? 


By GILBERT CLIVE BINYON 


© Raguer sence svi to some people, when the world was made out 
of nothing, all the ‘nothing’ was used up, and that is why 
there is not any now. 

I do not like that idea; it suggests to me a celestial totalitarianism 
where everything is either obligatory or forbidden; it does not seem 
to allow any place for either creative evolution in nature or for man’s 
freedom and creative faculty. But, of course, if one wishes to insist 
on this creative faculty in man, one must say at once that there is a 
great difference between God’s creating and man’s. I was very much 
my one day in the village school to get a good answer about this. 

had been trying to give a lesson about the words in the Creed 
‘Maker of heaven and earth’, and had said: ‘I might ask a carpenter 
to make me a wooden box, and he might do so, but you wouldn’t 
say, would you, that he had created it in the way that God made 
the heaven and the earth; what is the difference?’ One hand went up: 
‘Well, Percy, what’s the difference?’ “The carpenter would have to 
have the wood first.’ The youthful philosopher was quite right, of 
course; man must have something given to start with, certain data; 
man’s creative faculty is limited by nature and directed by revela- 
tion; and if man tries to create a new civilization and plan his own 
future while ignoring those limits and disregarding that guidance, 
he is trying to create out of nothing—and will find that he can make: 
nothing of it. 

The historic Faith of Christendom contains an institutional 
element which insists on the natural limits of human freedom and 
on the guidance given by revelation; but it also contains a mystical 
element, which is dissatisfied with the merely given and inspires the 
creation of new thoughts and practices to meet new situations in 
the changing world of human history. 

But the institutional Church is always liable merely to continue 
the thoughts and practices of the past; and that is why those Chris- 
tians who may be called ‘progressive’ or ‘revolutionary’ often display 
a more or less marked tendency to mysticism, are rarely at home in 
the institutional Church and (too often) break away from it. But 
in so doing they reject some of the data, and set themselves on a 
path which may at last bring them, through pantheism, to a kind of 
self-deification or atheism. It may not be correct to say that Com- 
munism in Russia became atheist ‘by following these tracks; but I 
think it is true that some Socialists and Communists have done so, 
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and that Dr Berdyaev is right in saying that atheism has, in some 
cases, a profound moral source. At any rate, however it may have 
come about, the Christian world now is faced with a Communism 
that is associated with atheism. 

If we may believe Fr Nersoyan, whose article ‘Can Christians 
and Communists Meet?’ appeared in the April number of this 
Review, ‘the average Christian will.readily concede that practical 
Communism, if carried out with honesty and common sense, is not 
opposed to, but in fact agrees with the social implications of the 
Christian religion’.1 And these average Christians could quote the 
fifth of the famous Five Standards, which has a decidedly com- 
munistic sound about it. Nevertheless, it is by no means certain that 
the admiration felt in Britain, the United States and elsewhere for 
Russia as a military ally means any leaning towards Communism; 
nor is it clear as yet what difference the dissolution of the Com- 
mintern will make as to this question. 

The difficulties in the way of a Christian approach to Com- 
munism (apart from that horror of atheism which is often expressed 
most loudly by those who are not at all horrified by the godlessness 
of capitalism) appear to centre on the following points: revolu- 
tionary methods of acquiring political power; dictatorship in the 
exercise of that power; and the idea that there is something ‘foreign’ 
about Communism, not in the national tradition: democratic methods 
are preferred, on the ground that, used with honesty and common 
sense, they can enable a nation, without any painful break in its 
traditions, to transform itself into any kind of polity which it con- 
siders to be more in agreement with the social implications of the 
Christian religion. 

But it is a remarkable fact that in the eighteen-forties Christians 
mostly opposed democracy as being revolutionary, while in the 
nineteen-forties it is regarded as a bulwark against revolution. 

If the Church is finally committed to any kind of “ocracy’ it 
is Theocracy—the Reign of God over the whole world; and it is 
here suggested that revolution, dictatorship and /’ Internationale call 
attention to theocratic truths or principles which may be lost sight 
of in an enthusiasm for liberal democracy. 

Red revolution may not be Christian, but it stands for a decisive 
break with those features of the way-of-life of nations which occasion 
a desire for its transformation; revolutionists may not go about their 
task in a Christian way, but they know better then to try to gather 
grapes of thorns or < thistles or to expect to see the resources 
of the earth used as gifts to the whole human race and used with due 
consideration for the needs of the present and future generations 
without any interference with capitalism; and the Christian truth 
which it can recall is conversion; while Christianity does not despair 


1 Nersoyan : A Christian Approach to Communism (Muller, 1943), p. 9- 
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of humanity, it holds out no hope of realizing human brotherhood 
without repentance. 

Dictatorship may not be Christian; but it stands for a steadfast 
aim and purpose, a course laid for the governing or steering of the 
ship of state; and the theocratic truth which it can recall is that 
earthly rulers are subject to Divine rule and are therefore by rights 
instruments of the Divine Purpose. 

And as for the ‘foreign’ element about Communism, what can 
that recall? Is it not the Christian belief in a mission to all nations, 
from a supernatural and therefore supernational basis,—the reign of 
God over all nations including that in which one lives? “That there 
are many States is obvious; but it has been difficult to persuade 
philosophers that the relation between States makes a significant 
difference to the character of all States, and therefore should be 
allowed for in the definition of ‘the’ State. No State would be what 
it now is but for the effect upon it of the action of other States”; and 
what Christianity demands is that all nations should co-operate as 
instruments of the Divine Purpose; international relations and 
internal affairs are indissolubly linked together. 

Democratic methods may be more Christian than revolution; for 
democratic methods of transforming anti-social disorder into social 
order may represent the Christian truth that law should win consent 
and that changes should be accompanied by propaganda, mission 
work, education, so that the transformation in the outward order is 
an expression of ‘the revolution in people’s heads’. 

A democratic sag may be more Christian than one in which 
there is dictatorship, for it may represent the Christian truth that 
no one is infallible, two heads are better than one, sheep have their 
rights as well as shepherds,—mutual respect and consultation. 

But it is difficult to discern the Christian character of that kind 
of democracy which gives equal rights to truth and falsehood, right 
and wrong, and perhaps does not know the difference between them, 
and has lost all idea of surrender to the Divine Purpose, insisting on 
the self-determination of nations independently of what other nations 
do. And if any Christians, wishing to adopt or adapt any features 
of Communism that appear to be in agreement with the implications 
of the Christian religion, attempt, in reaction against revolution, 
dictatorship and foreign interference, to transpose Communism 
into the key of this kind of democracy, instead of attempting to 
create a new technique of democracy, they may find, perhaps, that 
the dissolution of the Commintern has been a victory for the 
Anti-commintern Pact. 

GILBERT CLIVE BINYON 


1 C, Delisle Burns : An Introduction to the Social Sciences, p. 22. 
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THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


A History OF THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY. Volume V: The Great 
Century in the Americas, Australasia and Africa, A.D. 1800-1914. 
By K. S. Latourette. New York: Harper. $4.00. London: Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 25s. 1943. 


y as PEDE Herculem; this volume could not have been written by 
anyone but Dr Latourette. The fifth of his promised seven, 
it is like its predecessors in being a Herculean labour of immense 
and astonishing learning. A reviewer of the four great volumes 
already published might be at a loss for further epithets worthy of 
so Brobdingnagian an achievement were not the language of Liliput 
equally relevant. For it is the particularity of the details studding 
every page which is almost overwhelming here. In one chapter 
alone, on Africa south of the Sahara, there are over eight hundred 
and fifty footnotes making exact reference to printed sources. Yet 
it is one of the most striking merits of the book that it is not the 
‘staccato catalogue of names and events’ (p. 465) which Dr Latourette 
modestly admits it may appear to be. He speaks of the ‘maze’ 
through which the reader may have come ‘with a sense of bewildered 
weariness’; but such is the workmanlike structure of the book that 
any reader who is not in a hurry is enabled to get far enough away 
from the vast and colourful mosaic of facts, names and statistics to 
see its main design. 
In doing this work of synthesis Dr Latourette rightly claims to 
be breaking new ground: 


No other comprehensive history exists of the planting and growth of 
Christianity in Canada, Australia, New Zealand or South Africa. Nowhere 
else is there a balanced account embracing both Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism in Latin America, the West Indies, the Islands of the Pacific, 
Madagascar or Africa south of the Sahara. Many detailed studies have 
been made of individual missions and denominations, but in attempti 
to give a well-rounded picture of the whole we are venturing the task o 
the pioneer (p. 2). 


‘A balanced account.’ Each new volume makes it clearer that 
this is the key to the strategy of the whole work and the explanation 
of its tactics. It explains, for example, why as much space is being 


given to the nineteenth century as to the pao eighteen. 
Writing not as a theologian but as a historian whose only concern is 


to investigate the facts which illustrate the ever-widening impact of 


Christian ideas and institutions on their environment (and vice versa), 
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Dr Latourette’s interest is almost exclusively cultural and social. 
His emphasis is sturdily empirical and pragmatic. It is almost 
actuarial. Raising no ultimate questions as to the Christian philosophy 
of history, and ignoring its dimension of the eschatological and 
eternal, he patiently asks and answers the same pertinent question 
in volume after volume: ‘What difference did Christianity make?’ 
Three volumes (iv, v and vi) are devoted to the nineteenth century, 
therefore, when the geographic spread of Christianity was so exten- 
sive, when so many agencies, individuals, denominations and move- 
ments had an active part in it, and when so many peoples and 
cultures were affected by it that it had ‘a far larger place in human 
history than at any previous time’. 

Dr Latourette’s handling of this gigantic balance sheet is authorita- 
tive and convincing because it is superbly competent and objec- 
tive. The figures as to the wheat and the tares frowing together in 
the field of missionary enterprise are not ‘cooked’ in the interests of 
wishful thinking; no one could be freer of denominational prejudice 
than this scholar whose sympathetic knowledge of modern Roman 
Catholic and Protestant enterprise in all its bewildering multiplicity 
is surely unrivalled. The optimism of the book is controlled through- 
out by its honesty, and by its sensitiveness to the complexity of the 
issues discussed. 

For example, its dominant theme is the impact of European 
culture and Christianity upon the primitive cultures of the modern 
world (other than the Asian), and the rapid disintegration and collapse 
of those cultures before the white man’s advance. Dr Latourette 
marshals, summarizes and evaluates the complicated mass of 
evidence with the authority and caution of a master. It is the 
familiar story of much cynical exploitation, much cruelty and ruth- 
less extermination. Yet in all the vast areas studied in this volume 
it was Christianity which emancipated slaves, fostered economic and 
social revolution in many directions, founded schools and made 
literacy effective. The informed and judicious account of the lot of 
the aborigines in Canada and Australia, and of the Maoris in New 
Zealand is typical of the whole book. 


Christianity and the churches could not entirely save the aborigines 
from cruel and callous treatment by the whites. Nor could they fully ensure 
to the blacks a successful transition to the world of the dominant white 
man. They did much, however, to rouse the public conscience and to 
abtain protective governmental action. By their missions they aided hundreds 
to achieve a happy adjustment to the new order (p. 172). 


In spite of notorious difficulties and failures the advance was amaz- 
ing. Writing of the Islands of the Pacific, Dr Latourette describes 
Christian attempts—largely successful—to eliminate cannibalism 
and head-hunting, and the inter-tribal warfare which had been 
intensified by the importation of fire-arms. The missionary struggled 
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to prevent the exploitation of the natives by white traders (p. 261). 
He reduced native lan es to writing and prepared the beginnings 
of a literature. Precisely the same achievements are recorded of the 
Church in Africa (p. 461). 

Further, speaking of the depopulation of Melanesia, and of the 
disintegration of Native cultures in Africa me pp. 262, 462), Dr 
Latourette reminds us that all this was due, directly or indirectly, to 
the dominant whites, and that it would have occurred even though 
no missionary had come. This was unmistakably demonstrated in 
Hawaii, for example. 


The missionary modified, generally for good, the impact of the white 
man and his culture. He strove to protect the native against some of the 
most demoralizing and degrading aspects of that impact. . .. More important 
still, Christianity brought forth its characteristic fruits in transformed noble 
lives. . . . The nineteenth-century record in the spread of Christianity 
among the Pacific Islanders is one of the most spectacular in the history of 
that or of any other faith (p. 263). 


He has much to say of course about the nominal Christiani 
of the majority in all these lands. Often conversion was pera 
Often pre-Christian attitudes persisted, and in the minds of the 
converts the new was interpreted in terms of the old. But one puts 
down this book with a new conviction that nothing—in spite of all 
that may be said to the contrary—is so triumphantly eloquent of the 
vitality and power of the Christian Gospel as the indubitable result 
of modern missionafy enterprise. To give only one example from 
the many in which this book abounds: How many people know and 
reckon seriously with the fact that Charles Darwin was so impressed 
by the achievements of Gardiner, Henricksen and others among the 
Indians of Patagonia and Southern Chile, whom he had regarded as 
hopelessly degraded, that he became a regular contributor to the 
funds of their society? (p. 104). 

One aspect of the expansion of Christianity in this ‘great century’ 
which Dr Eesneuaae surveys with striking ameag | and sympathy 
is the world-wide missionary work of the Roman Catholics. Here, 

. again, his critical judgment is as disinterested as his learning is pro- 
digious. No living Protestant can begin to rival his specialized know- 
ledge in this field. It pervades the whole book, and is notable in the 
long chapter on Africa south of the Sahara. But that Dr Latourette is 
shrewd as well as a is seen in his acute observations on 
the supersession of Gallicanism by ultramontanism in the Province of 
Quebec, after the British conquest (p. 11); and in his reminder that 
though Protestantism was the prevailing form of Christianity in 
British possessions in Africa, and Roman Catholicism that of French, 
Belgian, Portuguese and Spanish possessions, Roman Catholicism 
was permitted in British lands and was introduced into them all, 

and in only a few of the areas controlled by predominantly Roman 
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Catholic countries was Protestantism so discriminated against as to 
make its propagation impossible. 

The ee Catholic missionary record is impressive, as in- 
formed students know, and Dr Latourette’s pages enhance the impres- 
sion. Against that background, therefore, his restrained but incisive 
account of the relative failure of Roman Catholicism in Latin 
America is significant. The sag in its moral, the lax morals of many 
of its clergy, the ignorance and superstition of the masses (p. 109), 
illustrate its notorious passivity in the period. ‘In proportion to the 
population the nineteenth century saw in Latin America less expan- 
sion of Christianity than in any other area of comparable size and 

pulation except possibly Europe . . . and parts of interior Asia’ 
- 128). Dr Latourette is too good and honest a scholar to account for 
this with any facile generalizations: 


The nineteenth-century record of the Christianity planted in Latin 
America in the sixteenth,’ seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is pe 
the most thought provoking in the history of the faith. Clearly the lack o 
inner strength was not due to the fact that the Christianity was Roman 
Catholicism (p. 129). 


Summing up on Africa, however, Dr Latourette does commit him- 
self to an important judgment which is worth quoting in full. 


As between the two great wings of Christianity which were most active 
in spreading the faith, Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, some differ- 
ences in effect were seen. In general, the Roman Catholic black was more 
docile, more dependent on the white man, and more submissive to him. 
The Protestant black was inclined to be more independent, to think for 
himself, and to be more self-reliant. The Roman Catholic regarded the Pro- 
testant attitude as breeding re individualism, vagaries and rebellions. 
The Protestant adjudged the Roman Catholic methods to be producing 
automata, to be cramping the rightful development of human life, and to be 
ning o a ‘une of servitude, even though in a mild and benevolent 
orm (p. 463). 


This raises issues which have not yet passed into history since they 
have not yet passed out of contemporary politics. It is only one of 
many indications that Dr Latourette’s seventh and final volume (the 


sixth on the Far East is still to come) may be the most exciting of 
them all. 


J. S. WHALE 
CAMBRIDGE 
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THE HISTORY OF HEALING 


THE WHOLENESS OF Man: A Study in the History of Healing. Being the 
James Long Lectures for 1943. By PHytiis L. Gariick. London: 
Highway Press. 10s. 6d. 1943. 


Ts ‘study’, as Miss Garlick calls it, is a very thorough and 
careful piece of work. It is at once a history of medical 
practice, an exposition of the motives and ideals of medical missions 
and a vindication of that unity or wholeness of human nature from 
which all healing derives its significance and by which its develop- 
ment must be guided, if it is to be guided aright. Wholeness, in 
more senses than one, is, in short, the theme of this book 
throughout. 

It starts, as it also ends, with the conception of the wholeness of 
man’s personality, to which even the primitive witch-doctor and his 
magic bear witness, since they at least affirm the supremacy of spirit, 
although they interpret that affirmation in ways both materialistic 
and crude. It was the first task of medical science, in the hands of 
Hippocrates and Susruta, to disentangle itself from these magical 
conceptions. It is now its task, having established the main outlines 
of scientific method, with its materia medica and its empirical know- 
ledge of the human body, of disease and its causation, to rediscover 
that wholeness to which man’s spiritual nature and destiny provide 
the key. Here modern psychology is already pointing the way. But 
modern psychology itself stands at the cross-roads, and the assertion 
of the significance and even dominance of mental processes, upon 
which all effective psychotherapy depends, is by no means the same 
thing as the full recognition of man’s true status ‘in the heavenlies’, 
to which Christianity and Christianity alone bears witness. Miss 
Garlick makes this point very plain, both by a statement of Christian 
teaching and by a comparison of the Christian motive in healing 
with the motive of the sincere Hindu, or Buddhist, or Confucian. 
The comparison incidentally provides a clue to the otherwise almost 
‘iicacapeehsaniide fact of the decline in medical interest and its 
replacement by apathy or crude magic in country after country. 

The actual story of the handing on of the torch of medical know- 
ledge from Greek to Nestorian Christian, and so to Persia, back to 
the Arabs, and thence to Western Europe, is vividly told, with a 
good deal of accurate historical detail. But what is striking about 
Miss Garlick’s survey is the way in which this study is linked with 
world-wide human need, and with the consequent immense de- 
velopment of medical missions. This missionary enterprise is seen 
not merely as a charitable extension of the benefits of our western 
civilization, or as a kind of supplement to the main evangelistic 
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work of modern missions, but as in logical sequence both to the 
orderly history of healing and to the Christian valuation of man. 
The wholeness of which she speaks is a necessary feature of the 
picture. The familiar work of doctors and hospitals here at home is 
seen in its true setting, as bound up with and interdependent upon 
the whole wide field of human need and human service. And the 
contribution in knowledge and in inspiration which the work over- 
seas has made to the work at home is all too little realized either by 
the general public or by the medical profession in general. The 
work of medical missions has been undertaken in the service of God 
and in the interest not of science but of suffering humanity, but for 
sheer scientific achievement they take a very high place. 

There is very much in the book that cannot be discussed here: 
suggestions as to the relation between priest and physician and their 
possible combination in the same person, as to the work overseas of 
“medical lay evangelists’, as to the relation of the whole task of 
healing to wider questions of social and racial health. On these and 
on’ many other points the book ought to produce much fruitful 
discussion. 

It ends with a challenge to the doctors: ‘Openly to recognize and 
put forward the work of healing as a form of Christian vocation is 
one of the most important contributions that the Church can make’; 
and (in Dr W. H. Russell’s words) to the Church: ‘Is the Church 
sufficiently aware of the implications of its own doctrines as regards 
the need for active humanitarian work organized by the Church in 
addition to individual effort?’ “The Church overseas is restoring to 
us the vision of healing as an integral part of the life and witness of 
the Church Universal. 


L. W. GRENSTED 
OxFoRD 
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Dr Rupotr Botiinc Truster: An Adventure in Christianity. By 
Howarp C. Rossins and Grorce K. MacNaucut. With a foreword 
by Josep C. Grew. New York: Scribners. $2.00. 1942. 


UDOLF BOLLING TEUSLER was the son of Rudolf 
Teusler and Mary Jefferson Bolling. His father, Rudolf 
Teusler, came from a family of German chemists and doctors, while 
Mary Jefferson Bolling was the daughter of Dr Archibald Bolling 
of Virginia. The son, Rudolf, was born in Georgia in 1876, but at 
the age of three returned with his parents to Virginia, where he 
received his education. Despite ill-health he entered the Medical 
College of Virginia, in Richmond, at the age of seventeen. One of 
his friends, writing later, said, ‘Dr Teusler’s medical birth was 
30 
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about at the dawn of modern medicine’. Graduation was followed 
by private practice in Richmond, teaching as Adjunct Professor of 
Histology, Pathology and pemeneny in Virginia Medical College, 
and by post-graduate study in New York City. 

Dr Teusler’s interest in medical missions sprang from religious 
training in childhood and more directly, perhaps, from the deep 
interest of the Woodward family, of Virginia, in sereenty work. 
A daughter, Mary Stuart Woodward, as the wife of Dr Teusler, 
was destined to play an important part in medical missions in Japan. 
Their marriage took place on July 21, 1898. The following year 
Dr .Teusler, while listening to his brother-in-law speaking of his 
appointment to China as a medi¢al missionary under the Domestic 
.and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
suddenly remarked, ‘You know, that appeals immensely to me—to 
do work no one else will do’. His young wife’s reply was, ‘Rudolf, 
if you want to go, I’ll go with you’. 

And so they landed in Tokyo in February 1900, to take charge 
of ‘a little hospital, standing unused and empty’. Only one who 
has undergone similar disappointment can comprehend the feeling 
that must have attended an introduction to their new work: 


What had been dignified by the name of a hospital turned out to be a 
sad-looking, story-and-a-half shack, destitute of anything that could fairly 
be termed furniture or equipment. The Bishop himself described it as ‘a 
little shanty’. All that it contained in the way of fittings were some broken- 
down beds, a few blankets, and some antiquated wooden-handled surgical 
instruments. Their value may be estimated by the fact that they were sold 
for the sum of $25 to a Japanese purchaser who, in the Doctor’s judgment, 
got so bad a bargain that he felt sorry for him. The surgical appliances 
probably had been bought when the Medical Mission was first established 
in Tokyo in 1884. 

From this humble and discouraging beginning to the magnificent 
triumph in steel and concrete and stone that was dedicated on 
June 4, 1933, in Tokyo as St Luke’s International Medical Centre 
was a long road. That road was the life of Rudolf Bolling Teusler. 
It was a great dream of Christian service to Japan and the world, 
persistently pursued through earthquake and fire and across the 
seas. Inadequate funds, catastrophes, ill-health—all seemed but to 
strengthen the determination of a strong man. The great earthquake 
and fire of September 1, 1923, left the Tsukiji district of Tokyo 
levelled to the ground. Dr Teusler’s answer was larger and greater 
plans. Fourteen temporary buildings were erected until something 
more permanent could be financed and constructed. Three-fifths of 


these went up in flames on January 13, 1925, in a ‘second baptism 


of fire’. 

The tremendous difficulties of financing Dr Teusler’s great 
dream were overcome only by his extraordinary ability in enlisting 
the interest of outstanding persons in Japan and the United States. 
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Dr Teusler sought to build ‘not simply a hospital, but a demon- 
stration centre for what we now know as a “Hospital Centre’’’. 
He sought to emphasize the clinical care of patients, the training of 
nurses and the care of school children. The clinic for school children 
opened in St Luke’s in 1925, under the general direction of the 
Department of Education, was the first clinic established in Japan 
for the care of school children. St Luke’s was also a pioneer in its 
Nurses’ Training School, which, in 1927, received government 
recognition as the first college of nursing in Japan. In all of this 
Dr Teusler recognized no separation of Christian teaching and 
practice. He wrote: ‘Here in the United States we have almost un- 
consciously separated the great practical works of Christianity from 
its teaching . . . We do not want this grave mistake repeated in the. 
East. 

The life of Rudolf Bolling Teusler is much more, however, than 
the story of one who held steadfastly to a great vision and deserved 
to be called great because he ‘combined creative imagination with 
efficiency in execution’. It is more than the dream which came true 
in the dedication of a great international medical centre in 1933. 
His life was—and is—an indictment of mistaken mission board 
policies which, with a few notable exceptions, refused to consider 
the tremendous need in Japan for medical missions. 


Jor J. MIcKLE 
New York CIty 
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TALES FROM THE INNs OF HEALING: Christian medical service in India, 
Burma and Ceylon. Prepared under the direction of the Executive 
Committee of the Christian Medical Association of India, Burma 
and Ceylon. Illustrated. Nagpur: Christian Medical Association of 
India, Burma and Ceylon. Rs 2.8. Obtainable London: B.M.S., 
C.E.Z.M.S., L.M.S., S.P.G. 4s. 6d. 1942. 


M°?! readers of this book will certainly concur with the 
opinion of the reviewer that it is one of the most vivid 
pictures of medical missionary work in India yet published. 

The volume owes its origin to the Christian Medical Association 
of India, and although it only claims to be a report on the work of 
Christian medical service in India it is much more, for it is packed 
with thrilling tales of living experiences which illustrate every type 
of medical missionary work, ‘some very humble and even primitive, 
some of a very high scientific order contributing to the medical 
knowledge of the world, some with imperfections which those who 
are engaged in it would often be the first to admit; yet in the centre 
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of it all is the dominating idea of service controlled by the love of 
God’. 

The tales are contributed by members of the association stationed 
all over India, from frontier and city, from hill country and plain, 
from one end to the other of India. 

Dr B. C. Oliver, secretary of the association, was entrusted with 
the task of compiling and editing the material sent in and she is to 
be congratulated on her choice of subjects and on the way in which 
they are presented. The book is a human document of absorbing 
interest and the reader will endorse the sentiments of Dr Hodge 
in his Foreword when he says: 


These tales have that within them that touches the deepest emotions of 
the human spirit and releases the springs of thanksgiving and prayer. They 
are true tales, drawn not from the alluring field of fiction, but from the facts 
of everyday life and told by those who have first-hand knowledge of what 
they speak. The weight of human suffering is heavier than we realize, but 
thank God, the effort to alleviate it is greater than we knew. The outstanding 
impression that the book conveys is the wide, varied and successful range of 
Christian Medical Service. No phase of human need, actual or potential, is 
left untouched. Some of the achievements of modern surgery are a reminder 
that the age of miracles is by no means past; and equally impressive is the 
record of achievement in the less spectacular provinces of ‘curative and 
preventive medicine. 


The book is attractively produced and extremely well illustrated. 
In addition to the stories there are illuminating and informative 
chapters on topics of wide interest and importance such as “The 
Church and the Hospital’, “Work in the Villages’, ‘Christian Missions 
and Tuberculosis’, ‘Health and Preventive Work’, ‘Prayer and 
Healing’ and “Training for Christian Medical Service’. The’ final 
chapter is devoted to the aims and objects of the Christian Medical 
Association of India. Once more the conviction of the members is 
affirmed that the ministry of healing forms an essential part of the 
work of the Christian Church, whose mission it is to represent God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ, and that it is our duty to develop Christian 
medical work as part of the essential work of the Church in India and 
further, to ensure that the work initiated by missions should gradu- 
ally devolve upon Indian Christians. For the fulfilment of these 
ideals the training of Indian men and women for Christian medical 
service in the spirit of Christ is essential, and the need for pressing on 
with the establishment of a Christian medical college for men as 
well as for women for the training of Indian leaders in this branch 
of the Christian ministry is obvious. At the end of the volume are 
short biographical notes on some outstanding Indian Christians who 
are now in positions of se peumw nay J and there is also a useful 
statistical summary of medical service for the year 1941. 

This book can be recommended warmly to all those interested 
in Christian medical work in India and especially to medical students 
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and nurses. It will give them a true picture of the life and work of a 
medical missionary in India and will surely inspire many to follow 
in the footsteps of the Great Physician. 

C. L. HouLton 
LONDON 





THE JESUITS AT THE COURT OF CHINA 


MIsSIONARY AND MANDARIN. The Jesuits at the Court of China. By 
ArNoLD H. RowsoTuam. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of, 
California Press. $3.00. 1942. London: Cambridge University Press. 
18s. 1943. 


HE is the fullest and best account that has yet appeared in 

English of the Jesuit mission in Peking in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The main outlines of the narrative are 
familiar to all students of the history of the expansion of Christianity, 
bit the story never ceases to be fascinating. To obtain toleration 
for the members of the Society of Jesus in their effort to win China 
to the Christian faith, Matthew Ricci addressed himself to the 
scholar official class which administered the Empire. By his skill 
in mathematics and astronomy and by his familiarity with the Chinese 
classics, he won sufficient respect to establish himself and his 
colleagues at Peking. The better to gain a hearing and a following 
for his religion, he devised accommodations to the Confucian 
tradition which would render Christianity less alicn and would 
enable Chinese to accept it without such a complete break with 
the traditional honours to ancestors and Confucius as would put 
them outside the pale of the inherited culture. The familiar Chinese 
term T’ien was employed for God. In this programme Ricci was 
followed by a remarkable succession of able scholars. Through the 
friendship of some of the rulers, and notably the great Manchu 
Emperor K’ang Hsi, the Jesuits became influential at court and 
were in charge of the Bureau of Astronomy. In the 1690s they 
obtained what in effect was toleration for their faith. In these 
favourable circumstances missionaries in the provinces, both Jesuits 
and those of other orders, had striking successes. Then, in the 
eighteenth century, came evil days. A prolonged controversy over 
the permissibility of the Ricci’s adjustments to Chinese traditions 
and customs disrupted the missionary body. A succession of perse- 
cutions wrought havoc among the Christians. In 1773 the Society 
of Jesus was suspended by papal order. Although Lazarists attempted 
to maintain the Peking mission, they were unable to avert its doom. 
Christianity did not die out in China, but it was on its way to dis- 
appearance when the nineteenth century renewal of missions and 

e altered international situation once more set it forward. 
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It is this story that Professor Rowbotham has told. In preparation 
he has examined most of the pertinent printed material in western 
languages. His narrative is clear, well balanced and for the most 
part accurate. He has an interesting concluding section on the 
fashion in which the Jesuits contributed to occidental knowledge 
of China and to the admiration with which that realm and its culture 
were viewed in the Europe of the Enlightenment. There are a few 
minor mistakes and omissions. The presence of the Apostle Thomas 
in India is by no means as well established as we are led to infer 
(p. 3). Xavier’s body (except for an arm in Rome) is at Goa, not on 
the island of Shang Ch’uan, as a statement (p. 47) might lead one 
to suppose. There seems to be no adequate understanding of the 
conflict between the Papacy and Lisbon over the Portuguese 
padroado, a contest which greatly complicated the rites controversy. 
Had the author been familiar with Goodrich, The Literary Inquisition 
of Ch’ien Lung, he would have seen the persecutions of the second 
half ‘of the eighteenth century in better perspective. One misses 
mention of the various studies of the competent Jesuit scholar 
Pasquale d’Elia. In general, however, the book is unusually com- 
petent. 

It was beyond the purpose of Professor Rowbotham to enquire 
into the meaning of the Jesuit experience in China for missionary 
programmes of the present. However, readers concerned about 
missionary methods will find it interesting to reflect that the Jesuit 
method of seeking to make as little break as possible between the 
acceptance of Christianity and the traditional culture did not lead, 
as the Jesuits may have hoped, to the mass conversion of the Empire. 
Even had the rites controversy and the decisions of Rome which 
banned the adjustments of Ricci not intervened, there is no clear 
. proof that Christianity would quickly have won more than a 
relatively small minority. Indeed, because of certain other features 
of the situation, including the suspicion of the later Manchus of all 
religious minorities, the probabilities are that it would not have 
done so. However, in addition to large Roman Catholic communities 
which date back to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in the 
Christian faith of the Soong family of our day and of the Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek the work of the early Jesuits is still bearing 
fruit. Although a loyal Methodist, the mother of the present genera- 
tion of Soongs was a descendant of the great Ming Christian 
scholar, Hsii Kuang-ch’i, who was a Jesuit convert. 

K. S. LATOURETTE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


A CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO COMMUNISM. By T1RAN NersoyANn. London: 
Muller. 3s. 6d. 1943. 


NYONE who cares about the future of the human race must 
be deeply concerned to understand Russian Communism 
and to enquire about its probable development and future influence. 
Still more must any Christian who is interested in the course of 
missions and the expansion of the Church earnestly desire to com- 
prehend that great movement which appears as their formidable 
opposite and rival. In particular certain definite questions present 
themselves to our minds, the answers to which must determine our 
whole approach to world-evangelization and our Christian strategy. 
The fundamental question is this: Are egg oe 4 and Communism 
in essence contradictory and must they, therefore, be in eternal 
conflict, or in conflict until one or the other is destroyed? This has 
been the opinion widely held on both sides. On the Christian side, 
many still hold that Communism is a manifestation of Anti-Christ, 
and this appears to be the official view of the Roman Catholic Church, 
while on the Communist side it has been a dogma that religion is 
the ‘opium of the Proletariat’, the most deeply founded obstacle to 
the realization of the earthly Utopia, the classless society. It is 
possible that these. conclusions are mistaken. It may be that there 
are tendencies in Communism which would lead it beyond Atheism 
and that Christian thought has potentialities of development which 
would bring it nearer to the Communist philosophy. We needed a 
book which would deal candidly and wisely with these problems 
and Father Nersoyan has provided it. I am the more gratihed to be 
able to welcome the book, because I remember the author as a 
student in King’s College, London, when he was enlarging his 
knowledge of western theology. Father Nersoyan is at least in one 
respect better fitted than most of us to form a reliable judgment for, 
being an Armenian, he writes as one who is near to the object of his 
study and who knows from within a region where the Soviets have 
unquestionable successes to their credit. 
he author is mainly concerned with the theory of Communism, 
but he has some illuminating remarks on the actual situation in 
Russia. He does not attach the greatest importance to the explicit 
ep op of Atheism, which has, at least for a time, died down, 
ut rather to the steady ignoring of religious motives, which may 
lead to a universal feeling that religion is irrelevant, having no 
relation to the values which society and the individual seek to make 
actual. As he truly says, a frontal attack seems to be a mistaken tactic. 
The first step toward the overcoming of Communism, as indeed of 
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anything, is to understand what it is trying to do and to say, 
and why. 

I do not agree with all Father Nersoyan’s positions. He seems 
to give too much away to the Communists. He says, for example: 
‘Christ’s free will was His Father’s will. The individual’s free will 
is society’s will.’ I confess that such utterances cause a Liberal like 
myself to shudder. And in general my criticism would be that Father 
Nersoyan has allowed too little value to the individualism of the 
West and indeed that he is inclined to minimize the importance of 
the individual. With this reservation I would agree with the main 
line of his argument. Put shortly, it might be described as the rejection 
of the Materialism of Dialectical Materialism and the acceptance of 
the Dialectic. This is an obvious logical procedure, for the phrase 
‘Dialectical Materialism’ contains a contradiction. There can be 
no dialectical development of matter. Thus the philosophy of Com- 
munism includes an unresolved contradiction which must itself 
give rise to a dialectical development. The Marxist philosophy is 
in unstable equilibrium. This is a most important fact which should 
never be forgotten when we are considering the future of Communism. 
Naturally the removal of the materialist dogma will bring us back 
to a position akin to the thought of Hegel, who was the originator of 
the dialectical scheme which Marx adopted. Father Nersoyan con- 
cludes his book with a sketch of a new apologetic which is, in effect, 
a new presentation of the Christian world-view or, as he would 
claim, a new Christian philosophy, that of ‘Dialectic Spiritualism’. 
I think he is nearer to Idealism than he supposes, and that his philo- 
sophy will have to deal more thoroughly with the problem of time 
than he does here, but there can be no question that his programme 
for Christian thinking and apologetic is worthy of serious attention. 

This is a book which makes a real attempt to grapple with a living 
and urgent problem. It has the reward of.all genuine thinking in 
that it stirs the reader to think himself—and not least when he 
disagrees with the author. 

W. R. MatTTHEws 

LONDON 





AN INTERPRETATION OF THE GREAT COMMISSION 


INTO ALL THE WorLD. By SaAMuEL M. Zwemer. Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Zondervan Publishing House. $1.50. 1943. 


D® SAMUEL M. ZWEMER, Professor emeritus of the History 

of Religion and Christian Missions, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, is among the notable twentieth-century apologists for 
Christian missions., His special field is Islam, which he has studied 
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at first hand in Arabia, the land of its birth, and at Cairo, its intel- 
lectual centre. The Moslem World, of which he has long been editor, 
is dedicated to a vigorous missionary campaign among Muslims, as 
Dr Zwemer himself is known for his advocacy of an aggressive pro- 
claiming of the religion of the cross in the lands of the crescent. 
This his latest work naturally draws upon the Near East for much 
of its illustrative material but, as the title indicates, the book vindi- 
cates and interprets the great commission, which relates to all the 
world rather than to the Bible lands alone. 

The first five chapters review the evidence for the genuineness 
of the Christian Gospel’s claim to universality and finality. One by 
one Dr Zwemer studies the arguments which have been marshalled 
against the authenticity of these particular words of Jesus from the 
time of Eusebius down, and decides that, in the light of scholarship 
and in the judgment of the history of Christian missions, the com- 
mand to go into all the world is valid and operative. The weakness 
of these chapters is that Dr Zwemer is attacking objections which 
have been countered many times before. Higher criticism is hardly 
the main obstacle to the spread of the Gospel to-day, important 
though it may have appeared to our fathers. Rather, it is how 
missions which proclaim a message of universality can be continued 
in an age when governments are increasingly totalitarian and 
nationalistic. 

The latter chapters examine the aim, method, dynamic and 
qualifications of missions from the standpoint of their apostolic 
origins. Here the justification appears to be that Dr H. Kraemer in 
his Christian Message in a Non-Christian World ‘led us from Jeru- 
salem to Madras and back to the Bible’. The author masses pertinent 
scriptural quotations to show the goals, the method, the spiritual 
dynamic and the complete dedication of self which characterized 
Paul’s ministry. The weakness of the presentation at this point is 


.that whereas Dr Kraemer starts with the modern movements and 


goes back to the Bible, Dr Zwemer discusses these matters almost 
as though there had been no oecumenical development during the 
ue decade. The way forward is the way back, he seems to say. 

hile many would agree with his fundamental presuppositions and 
would admit that missionaries in our day are too much concerned 
with method, we are not willing to cast our methodology overboard 
until some reasonable alternative is evolved. The author gives but 
little intimation as to how we who are to be engaged in the missionary 
enterprise during the latter half of the twentieth century are to 
translate into action suited to the needs of our day the great concepts 
of the first century. 


WInsBuRN T. THOMAS 
New York City 
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ESSAYS ON THE MUSLIM WORLD 


IstaM To-pay. Edited by A. J. ARBERRY and Rom Lanpav. London: 
_ Faber. 12s. 6d. 1943. 


Ts book consists of sixteen essays on different parts of the 

Muslim world, each by a writer well qualified to speak for 
that country, and an equal number of excellent photographs. It 
fills some important gaps in our historical knowledge of Islam. 
Stewart Perowne’s essay on Aden, and William Hichens’ on East 
Africa, supply facts which it would be difficult to get elsewhere ; 
while in other countries, such as Afghanistan (Sir Percy Sykes) and 
Iraq (Freya Stark), it is very useful to have our history brought 
up to date. Of interest at the present time is William Hichens’ 
account of German atrocities in East Africa, and Hugh Schonfield’s 
account of the Italian conquest of Libya: 


Over months on end thirty persons a day were executed. Escaping Arabs 
were taken up in planes and hurled on to the rocks below. In the pitiless 
desert wells were sealed with cement. Nearly half the native population of 
Cyrenaica perished; 80,000 of them with all their cattle were turned into 
the wilderness of the Gulf of Sidra. 


Rom Landau, one of the two editors, gives an interesting sketch 
of Sa‘udi Arabia. He writes enthusiastically of Ibn Sa‘ud (whom 
he had met) as a deeply religious man guiding his country towards 
adopting western civilization, but keeping a strong hand on the 
religious side of life. He does not however make it at all clear how 
the Koran alone can afford Ibn Sa‘ud ‘a complete spiritual and 
secular code of action’. In the same kind of way Professor Sir Hassan 
Suhrawardy speaks of Sunni and Shi‘i being drawn together in the 
Muslim League, and of Indian Muslims being encouraged to use 


their personal right of forming an opinion (7tihad), without indicating. 


what sort of religion this fusion of sects, and this free-thought, are 
leading to. 

In their Preface the editors pose four questions, which they 
maintain Islam To-day sets out to answer: (1) How far has the world 
of Islam fallen under the sway of the West? (2) What are its present 
aspirations? (3) To what extent is it still governed by religion? 
4) What is its position with regard to the world war? Of these, 
(4 and (4) are sufficiently dealt with; (2) is scarcely touched upon 
except in a vague expression of a desire for a union of the Arabic- 
speaking countries; (3) is almost entirely neglected. The editors say 
that Islam ‘lays down distinctive standards for legal, social and 
a conduct and regulates the life of a Muslim as a father, 

usband or son’. No one reading this volume would realize to what 
extent the Law of Islam (the shari‘a) has been abolished or partly 
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abolished in every country except Afghanistan and Arabia. Two of 
the essays do stand out from the rest as attempts to appraise the real 
position of Islam as a religion. One is by Ann Lambton, who gives 
us an essay in which she tries to assess the spiritual influence of Islam 
in Iran. She speaks of a ‘deliberate lowering of the respect in which 
Islam was held’, and of ‘the religious sanction for the moral code 
having been weakened if not entirely removed’. The other is Sir 
Richard Winstedt’s essay on the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya. 
He knows the Malay, and consequently is interested in his religion. 
In spite of changes which the modern world forces on him, the 
Malay is still a religious man, a real Muslim. It is only thus, by an 
appraising of Islam as an actual religious force, that we can form any 
opinion about the Islam of to-morrow. In contrast to these two 
writers, Meleager, speaking of Syria, writes: 

How then can Muslims assimilate this Western Christian culture and 
remain Muslims? . . . They can only do so by creating a system of culture 


parallel in many ways to that of Europe, but in which Islam plays the same 
animating role as Christianity in the latter. 


To make such a suggestion implies the assumption that Islam is 
a living spiritual force which can inspire to new endeavours. But that 
is exactly the question which must be asked, whether modern Islam 
is a living spiritual force; and this book, for all its interest in many 
other respects, supplies us with no answer. 


L. E. BROWNE 
GayYTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM OF INDIA 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM, 1833-1935. Report on the Constitutional Problem 
in India. By R. CoupLanp. London: Oxford University Press. 
6s. 1942. 

INDIAN POLITICS, 1936-1942. Report on the Constitutional Problem in 
India. By R. CoupLanp. London: Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. 1943. 


ROFESSOR COUPLAND, who is Beit Professor of Colonial 
History in the University of Oxford, is engaged upon an 
enquiry of very great importance on behalf of the Nuffield College 
foundation. It is, in brief, to report upon the constitutional problem 
of India. The undertaking rests upon two implicit theses: one, that 
there is on the British side a sincere determination to achieve the 
reality of self-government in India without rending India in sunder; 
the other, that the problem is not one only of goodwill, but is compli- 
cated and requires intellectual labour for its unravelling. To aid in 
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this task, mainly by consultation with Indians, Professor Coupland 
went to India in the cold weather of 1941-2. He brought to the task 
not only profound interest in India but large knowledge of the federal 
ithed: as it had been worked out in British Dominion development. 

The two volumes before us are the first two of a trilogy, and it is 
no disparagement of either to say that it is the third that will be most 
eagerly aoumned. In the first volume Professor Coupland surveys the 
history of Indian constitutional development from the Charter Act of 
1833 up to the passing of the Act of 1935 in which an attempt was 
made to launch a Federated India, including the India of the Princes, 
which might become fully self-governing. In the second volume, 
which is larger despite the fact that it deals with but six years, a 
picture is given of the political life of India between the passing of 
the 1935 Act and the outbreak of civil disobedience and the banning 
of the Indian National Congress in 1942. The third volume, we are 
told, is ‘to state the main facts that must be faced and to suggest some 
possible ways of dealing with them, if a system of government is now 
to be devised, both for the great Provinces and for India as a whole, 
in which the twin principles of freedom and unity are balanced and 
combined’. 

It is almost impossible to review such volumes as these two. They 
attain an astonishing degree of objectivity in a realm where opinion 
has not been particularly cool or detached; they are written (needless 
to say) with both grace and clarity. They form indeed an indispensable 
place of reference for all who want to find, stated in convenient form 
and with scholarly accuracy, the essentials of the Indian constitu- 
tional problem. Here we have set before us the long process by which 
an originally integral and centralized British rule became more and 
more decentralized and reached toward at least the fringes of self- 
government. The movement, that is to say, was toward freedom, and 
decentralization was a part of the achievement of freedom. But then 
we face the opposite situation, when full freedom has come into sight 
and, though by no means yet achieved, is discussed and envisaged 
everywhere as an unquestioned goal soon to be attained. Then, says 
Professor Coupland, the balance swings over again and unity once 
more becomes the major Indian problem, as it was when British rule 
began. So his volumes provide a study in the interplay of unity and 
freedom. 

No man can cover so much ground, much of it recent and conten- 
tious, and convince all his readers that he is purely objective and 
judicious. We can only say that wherever we test the book we find it 
both accurate and fair. Here is the background of the Cripps mission, 
of Pakistan, of Mr Gandhi and Pandit Nehru and the Congress, of 
the Princes’ India and the Paramount Power and their struggles, of 


untouchables and communal electorates and Viceroy’s prerogatives - 


and safeguards. We look forward with eagerness to the final volume, 
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in which Professor Coupland will offer his own ideas for the solution 
of one of the most fascinating but also one of the most desperately 
urgent problems in the world. 


WILLIAM PATON 
St ALBANS 





A JEWISH STUDY OF THE CRUCIFIXION 


Wuo CruciFigp Jesus? By SOLOMON ZEITLIN. New York: Harpers. 
$2.50. 1942. 


HERE is a surprisingly dispassionate and objective analysis by 
an eminent Jewish scholar in an effort to find a true answer 
to the question with which his book is entitled. It is apparent that 
the author is eager, quite naturally, to prove the innocence of the 
Jewish people. But there is no forcing of the evidence to achieve 
suth proof. 

By resort to Old Testament sources as well as to other Jewish 
original sources the author prepares the setting in which Jesus 
appears, lives and dies. He lays considerable emphasis on differentiat- 
ing the Pharisaic from the Sadducean interpretations of Judaism, 
its expectations, its messianic concepts. He comes to the conclusion 
that Jesus fitted in with the messianic expectations of the Pharisees 
rather than of the Sadducees. 

It is pointed out that in view of Roman policy two distinct 
types of Sanhedrins were developed; one, Jewish in membership, 
more or less independent and concerned entirely with the religious 
life and issues of the Jewish people; the other, Jewish in member- 
ship, but an instrument of the Roman government and responsible 
for legal questions concerning the Jews in their relationship as 
subjects of the Roman Empire. 

By ingenious but fair use of the Synoptic Gospels, which the 
author maintains were written for the Jewish Christians, as against 
the Gospel of St John, written, according to the author, for Gentile 
Christians, he advances the opinion that Jesus was accused of a 
political offence against Rome rather than of a religious violation 
of Judaic law and practice; that accordingly Jesus was arrested and 
brought to trial by the political Sanhedrin whose members were 
Jewish ‘Quislings’ or tools of the Roman power. They, fearing lest 
Jesus by His teachings should lead the people to rebellion against 
Rome and thereby jeopardize their own favoured position of privilege 
with the Roman overlords, were zealous in proving their loyalty to 
Roman rule and so turned Jesus over to Pilate for punishment, 
with the claim that they had found Jesus guilty of seditious teaching 
and agitation, : 
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The author further explains that, whereas it was possible for 
the political Sanhedrin to arrest and to bring Jesus to trial even on 
the Passover, it would have been a grievous violation of Judaic law 
and practice for the religious Sanhedrin to have done so; he uses 


this fact as proof that Jesus’s crime was not against Judaic but ° 


against Roman law. He thus absolves the religious hierarch of 
Judaism and the Jewish people of responsibility for the crucifixion 
of Jesus (though he frankly admits that the Jewish stool pigeons of 
Rome undoubtedly were guilty in mancuvring matters which led 
to Jesus’s arrest and subsequent death and elimination as a menace 
to their own favoured position with Rome). It was Pilate who was 
forced to order Jesus’s crucifixion—a Roman rather than a Jewish 
form of execution—the Jews having convinced Pilate that Jesus 
was a rebel and a menace to Rome and Caesar. 

In an interesting chapter the author contrasts Jesus’s ethical 
teachings with the social and legal requirements of the Pharisees. 
Whereas Jesus strove to change human nature in the individual 
and so create a just society, the Pharisees maintained that human 
behaviour required supervision from without if society was to 
survive; in other words, the Pharisees were realists, Jesus an 
idealist. 

However plausible or otherwise all this may be, the real sig- 
nificance of the book seems to lie in the fact that Dr Zeitlin, a Jewish 
scholar, accepts the full historicity not only of the existence of Jesus 
but also of His life and crucifixion as set forth in the four Gospels 
of the New Testament. Perhaps it is not too sanguine to maintain 
that this is but another evidence of the growing recognition by 
Jews of the réle and place that Jesus Christ occupies in the religious 
life of mankind. 

ConRAD HOFFMANN, JR 

New York CIty 





A LIFE OF ALFRED BUXTON 


ALFRED BUXTON OF ABYSSINIA AND Conco. By Norman P. Gruss. 
London : Lutterworth Press. 5s. 1942. 


goes Christian campaign, through the centuries and across the 

world, has never lacked the devoted service of ‘God’s 
irregulars’, men and women who, alone or putting themselves at 
the head of ‘shock troops’, and with or without the official backing 
of church or denomination, would go straight off to wherever the 
battle was hottest or the need greatest. To this band of Christian 
adventurers Alfred Buxton belonged and in their annals he may be 
accounted to have a secure place. A vivid and understanding account 
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of his pioneering work in the Congo and in Abyssinia has been 
written by his brother-in-law, Mr Norman Grubb, which throws 
light on the work which has been initiated in some of the less 
known fields of the missionary enterprise and which portrays a 
singularly beautiful Christian character. 

With all the advantages of a happy country home, a public school 
and university education and an attractive personality, Alfred 
Buxton was in possession of gifts and qualities which, while still at 
Cambridge, he was eager to offer for the service of Christ and His 
kingdom. The opportunity came soon enough; almost too soon, as 
his family and friends at first felt, for no time was left for any 
theological or medical training of this rather raw recruit. Fired by 
all he heard of the desperate need of ‘darkest Africa’, and resolved 
to follow the lead of the great-hearted, if somewhat eccentric, 
missionary pioneer, C. T. Studd, he became convinced that this was 
God’s call for him. Off he went, with Studd, into the heart of the 
Belgian Congo, to a great untracked, unevangelized area in Central 
Africa. There, a year later, he was joined by his bride, C. 'T. Studd’s 
daughter Edith, as courageous as she was beautiful. 

For the next twelve years, first with C. 'T. Studd and later with 
other workers, Alfred carried on the arduous and exacting work 
of a pioneer missionary, teaching, preaching, healing, translating, 
building up an indigenous church. Like all true missionaries, he 
was determined to found a church as little ‘foreign’ and as much 
‘native’ as possible, and in this he was remarkably successful. __ 

But as the years passed he heard the call to other and, as he felt, 
even more needy lands. His biographer writes: 


It was neither instability nor indiscipline which were responsible for 
the variations in his activities and allegiances. It was the creative urge, 
the higher obedience, the true pioneer passion for the ceaseless advance 
of = frontiers of the Kingdom. He could not sit still. He must evangelize 
or die. 


So off he went again. After a long and difficult trek through the 
inhospitable country west and south of Lake Rudolph, he at length 
crossed the Abyssinian frontier and finally reached his ‘Mecca’, 
the capital Addis Ababa. His four years of labour in Abyssinia, 
labour ended but by no means destroyed by the Italian occupation, 
were among the most fruitful of his life. He was quick to see the 
vital connexion between the evangelization of the Muslim and pagan 
peoples and the revival of the none-too-lively Ethiopian Church; 
young Ethiopian teachers and evangelists, whom Alfred inspired 
and instructed, are to-day carrying on the work which he began. 
He toiled at language study and had a good deal to do with the 
production of a new translation of the Bible, by Ethiopian scholars, 
into Amharic, the language of the people. And, by the sheer power 
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of his Christ-filled personality, he made a deep and abiding impres- 
sion on all, high and low, black or white, with whom he came in 
contact. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about Alfred Buxton’s character 


—and the main lines of the book’s portrait are endorsed by my own ' 


memories of the man himself—lay in an uncommon combination of 
strength and gentleness. He had all the intrepidity of the pioneer; 
like Livingstone, ‘he was a dangerous man to follow; he always 
made plans for going forward, never for going back’. But his iron 
determination and robust courage never made him harsh or domineer- 
ing; he never lost the gentleness, the ‘sweet reasonableness’, of the 
true saint. Two fellow-missionaries—and missionaries have more 
than ample opportunities to note one another’s weaker sides—wrote 
to him once in a farewell letter: ‘We could not let you slip from our 
midst without letting you know that the simplicity, sincerity, 
humility and thoughtfulness of your Christian walk has indeed told 
for Christ.’ 
EDWARD LICHFIELD 
LICHFIELD 





‘THE PROPHET OF THE ABSOLUTE’ 


SorEN KIERKEGAARD, THE PROPHET OF THE ABSOLUTE. An Interpretative 
Study. By H. V. Martin. With an Introduction by the Bishop 
of Tinnevelly. Madras: Christian Literature Society for India. 
6 annas. 1942. Obtainable London: Lutterworth Press. 1s. 3d. 


Ftp peptonized version of Kierkegaard affords an extremely 
good introduction to a difficult thinker whose work has 
recently acquired a somewhat startling significance. In just over 
seventy pages Mr Martin contrives to present a chronological 
catalogue and analysis of Kierkegaard’s writings, a closely-knit study 
of his philosophical and religious position, an estimate of the special 
relevance of his work to Indian religious thought and a comment 
on the bearing of all this upon ‘missionary theology and practice’. 
This tour de force is not the result of a daring superficiality. It is a 
highly concentrated bit of writing from the pen of a student who 
knows his material and has thought himself deeply into his subject. 
Those who know that Mr Martin is a busy ‘district’ missionary, 
itinerating extensively in a mass movement area in South India, 
will be the more impressed by this achievement. To present Kierke- 
gaard so that he who runs may read is a fairly remarkable effort. For 
an author to do. it while he himself is kept on the run by a host of 
clamorous duties is even more a matter for wonder. 
Mr Martin has used his skill as a sympathetic but not uncritical 
interpreter of Kierkegaard primarily for the benefit of Indian readers. 
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Although the book may well prove a boon in other countries, special 
interest attaches to its Indian references and it is worth noting the 
points at which—in Mr Martin’s judgment—Kierkegaard’s word as 
‘Prophet of the Absolute’ is specially applicable to India. It is not 
surprising, for example, that in the challenge of ‘Existential Phil- 
osophy’ to the idealistic philosophy of the West Mr Martin should 
discover by implication ‘a trenchant criticism of the monistic 
hilosophies of India’. In place of ‘a philosophy of explanation which 
eaves man where he was before’, Mr Martin, following Kierkegaard, 
challenges Hindu ‘philosophy to produce ‘a philosophy of action’ 
necessitating ‘personal participation and decision’. Again, following 
Kierkegaard’s Stages on Life’s Way, Mr Martin very clearly envisages 
the Indian scene as he expounds Kierkegaard’s conception of the 
aesthetic and ethical stages and the sense of frustration to which they 
both lead. Giving due worth to the ‘increasing stress on moral duty 
manifest among serious Hindus and Mohammedans’, Mr Martin 
affirms that ‘those in close touch with such serious and earnest. men 
know that in the hearts of such people there is no real peace... . 
Our aim must be to bring all such to the realization of what lies 
beyond ethics, to confront them with the claim of the Absolute’. 
Still more searchingly, Kierkegaard’s differentiation between ‘re- 
ligion and religion’, between an impersonal attitude to God as objec- 
tive fact and a personal, subjective, ‘existential’ relation to Him, is 
rigorously applied to certain tendencies within the Christian com- 
munity and the Christian Church in India. Mr Martin writes: 


What is the great danger in which the Christian Church stands in this 
land? Is it the danger of political inferiority about which so much is said? 
Is it the danger of economic suppression about which so much has been 
written? Is it the danger of social subordination of which so much fear is 
expressed? Surely Kierkegaard is right when he insists that the real danger 
is the religious danger, the danger lest we as Christians drift into a nominal, 
objective Christianity which has lost the power to suffer, which has lost 
the sense of the Absolute, and which itself with other human and 
worldly institutions in a policy of Both-And. 


Readers who find themselves in less accord with Kierkegaard 
than is Mr Martin will meet in this book familiar stumbling-blocks. 
They may sigh over the necessity for transferring to the Indian scene 
a religious and theological terminology which seldom clarifies thought 
and often seems to darken counsel. They will not find themselves 
any more warmly drawn to Kierkegaard as a man by such bio- 
graphical material as Mr Martin presents. And serious misgivings 
as to the validity of some of Kierkegaard’s contentions regarding the 
nature of Christianity will scarcely be allayed even by the qualified 
endorsement which the author gives to some of the views which he 
expounds. (As an ardent mass-movement worker, not even Mr 
Martin’s enthusiasm for Kierkegaard can carry him to full approval 
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of the contention that empirical Christianity went fatally wrong at 
Pentecost when Peter yielded to the mass-movement temptation 
and baptized three thousand souls.) The gravest hesitancy will 


probably gather about Kierkegaard’s doctrine of ‘indirect com- . 


munication’ and the ‘Incognito’ of Christ. “There cannot be any 
direct communication between man and God . . . A God who re- 
vealed Himself directly to man would be no God but an idol. ... 
There is no direct path from sight to faith, no direct communication 
of Christ’s divinity through His humanity.’ These sentences of Mr 
Martin’s express an element in Kierkegaard’s position which, though 
not without deep significance, needs a fuller corrective than this 
slender volume. provides. We may wonder with some anxiety what 
Indian readers will make of this and whether they will feel as sure 
as Mr Martin that the blessed word ‘paradox’ explains it all and 
provides them with a Gospel to preach. 
NorRMAN GOODALL 
LONDON 


COLONIAL POLICY AND THE EAST 


Tue Future or Soutu-East Asta. By K. M. Panikkar. London: Allen 
& Unwin. 5s. 1943. 

War AND PEACE IN THE Paciric. Report of an Unofficial Conference. 
London: Royal Institute of International. Affairs. 4s. 6d. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations $1.25 and $1.75. 1943. 


M& PANIKKAR has produced a most interesting and suggestive 
book in which an Indian mind, versed in the intricacies of 
Indian politics and yet maintaining a sufficient detachment from 
arty prejudices, wrestles with the problems of that hitherto little- 
own and now much discussed area of the world known as South- 
East Asia. It is important that those who, in America and Britain, 
are considering the problems of this area as they look into a period 
when Japanese tyranny shall have ceased, should remember that 
not only China but also India will have definite views and interests 
with regard to these territories, and Mr Panikkar’s careful, temperate 
and documented study is of genuine value. 

The other volume is a preliminary report of a conference held 
at Mont Tremblant, Quebec, in December 1942, by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, on ‘war-time and post-war co-operation of the 
United Nations in the Pacific and the Far East’. A fuller report, con- 
taining papers and memoranda submitted to the conference, will in 
due course be published under the title Problems of the Pacific, 1942. 
Meanwhile this briefer report, edited by Mr W. L. Holland, enables 
us to see with remarkable clarity the play of ideas, experience and 
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(perhaps) prejudices among the delegates and the countries. Repre- 
sentatives were in attendance from Australia, Canada, China, 
Fighting France, India, the Netherlands and Netherlands Indies, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, the United Kingdom and the United 
States; while many of the members were persons of standing, the 
conference was not a conference of governments and was therefore 
‘unofficial’. 

Though the number of themes covered in these two volumes is 
large, certain main positions emerge fairly clearly from them. (Mr 
Panikkar of course does not deal except in a very slight way with 
China and Japan, but they come into consideration in his Inter- 
national Council.) Two facts dominate the scene: the first, the general 
recognition by all, without exception, that the era of the older 
‘colonialism’ in the East has ended; the second, that a positive 
nationalism in the eastern peoples has come to stay. These are the 
two main facts that emerge from the analysis. But neither South-East 
Asia nor the larger Pacific area can be isolated from the security or 
from the economic problems of the world as a whole, so that the 
simple remedies which some would propose are seen on examination 
not to be solutions but restatements of the problem in terms of a 
counsel of perfection. Somehow there has to be a compromise between 
the emerging forces and the historic past; the future has to grow from 
the present. 

Mr Panikkar stands for the Muslim solution of the Indian 
problem—Pakistan, a separate Muslim India. He gives, in our 
rongnant, wholly insufficient consideration to the difficulties. But 
he looks to a tripartite Hindustan, Pakistan and Burma (we had 
almost said ‘Buddhistan’, for undoubtedly the dominating influences 
would be Hinduism, Islam and Buddhism). He envisages an Inter- 
national Council for South-East Asia comprising America, Britain, 
Holland, France, China, Australia, Indonesia and India, with 
representatives of the people of the (remaining) colonies. Japan he 
hopes will come in later. The present imperial powers will demit 
their authority to national governments, but maintain relations of 
help and advice and link the area with world security arrangements. 
India and Indonesia are to be the defence-power pillars of the whole, 
aided respectively by Britain and Holland. 

The ideas mooted at the Quebec conference are not greatly 
different. They face more realistically the possibility of powers 
relinquishing present authority either in favour of national govern- 
ments or (the point mainly discussed) of an international council. 
At this point the main issue seems to have arisen, which may be put 
crudely as follows. Americans said to British, “You and the Dutch 
must give up imperialism or we won’t play’. British said to Americans, 
‘Unless America will take a solid part in guaranteeing world order, 
we cannot relinquish authority in favour of a mere committee’. But 
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it is also plain that the antimony was in process of being resolved: 
both sides moved nearer each other, both recognizing that in such 
matters there must be an element of faith as well as of binding com- 


pact. Lord Hailey’s opening statement is of great interest. But it . 


will remain strange to a British observer that to the Americans of the 
I.P.R. the French administration of Indo-China appears to raise less 
of an issue than those of the Dutch in the Indies or the British in 
Malaya. 

An interesting pa is the great importance attributed on all 
hands to the fact of Chinese emigration. It is plainly a fact of a 
importance to all the countries of South-East Asia, and it actual 
prevented Thailand from having any diplomatic relations with 
China. 

It is needless to say that very full discussion was devoted by the 
conference to the economic, social and educational needs of the 
area, and that it was clearly understood that political progress is in 
fact bound up with the progressive meeting of such needs. A chief 
charge against ‘colonialism’ is that it subordinates the economics of 
subject areas to the economic needs of the governing powers. 


WILLIAM PATON 
RyYDAL, WESTMORLAND 





JESUIT MISSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA 


BREBEUF AND His BRETHREN. By E. J. Pratt. Detroit, Mich.: Basilian 
Press. No price given. 1942. 


Docstep Apostles. By A. H. Savace. New York: Sheed. and Ward. 
$2.75. 1942. 


HE are two interesting little books dealing with Jesuit missions 
—ancient and modern—in North America. 

Professor Pratt, of Victoria College, Toronto, has told in verse 
the thrilling story of the Jesuit martyrs in Huronia on the shores 
of the Georgian Bay, three hundred years ago. The tale is told so 
accurately and so well that it won the Governor General’s annual 
literary award for poetry in 1940. 

Miss Savage’s book tells of the current sands missions in Alaska. 
Using the life of Bishop Crimont as the central theme, she has 
woven about the story of his fifty years of service in Alaska the 
stories of his various Jesuit fellow-workers. It is a tale which includes 
many deeds of self-sacrifice and heroism comparable to those of 
Brebeuf and his brethren. In these days when Alaska is much in the 
public eye the references to Fairbanks when it consisted of ‘a half 
dozen frame houses and a few canvas tents’ lends particular interest. 
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The reader may not accept the theology of the Jesuits or approve 
their methods of work, but Z will be bound to honour and admire 
the absolute devotion of the members of the Society of Jesus whose 
lives are here recorded. 
L. A. Dixon 
Toronto, CANADA 





SHORTER NOTICE 


Personal Religion. By Douglas Clyde Macintosh. (New York: 
Scribners. $3.00. 1942.) In this volume, a scholar of distinction who 
has been preparing men for the Christian ministry over a period of 
forty years gathers his mature reflections into contemplative and 
leisurely summary. It is the sequel of an earlier book of similar 
character, Social Religion, which had stressed the necessity of 
evangelical personal faith as the secret of social effectiveness. 

Professor Macintosh opens his discussion with an unexpectedly 
lengthy enquiry into the genius of ‘Old-Time Religion’, drawing 
heavily upon the diaries and private correspondence of early 
American divines. This chapter should prove a useful introduction 
to the distinctive tradition of which present-day American church- 
men are heirs. The central theological principles of evangelicalism 
are then set forth and restated in their contemporary relevance. The 
second half of the book is concerned with “The Propagation of 
Personal Religion’ in its bearing upon Christian unity, religious 
education and personal evangelism. A chapter entitled ‘Missions and 
Modernity’ examines issues within the missionary movement with 
which readers of this Review are familiar. 

The central problem with which Professor Macintosh wrestles 
throughout is one which baffled leaders of liberal Christianity for 
the past quarter-century—the possibility of reclaiming old-time 
evangelistic and missionary zeal within the framework of a liberal 
theology and in the atmosphere of the modern world. It is the 
author’s profound conviction that a union of enlightened faith with 
converting power can and must be effected. His book provides a 
rich never: Bsmt of historical treasure and provocative challenge. 


H. P. V. D. 








WILLIAM PATON 


OOM has to be found in this issue of the Review on the eve of 

going to press to record that William Paton has been called 

to service in the world beyond. An appreciation of his great qualities 

and of his contribution to the Christian cause throughout the world 
must wait till later. 

He joined the staff of the International Missionary Council in 
1927 and, after the Jerusalem Conference in the following year, took 
my place as General Secretary and also became the Editor of the 
International Review of Missions. For ten years after that we worked 
in the closest harness as colleagues, in intimate collaboration with 
Dr John R. Mott and Dr A. L. Warnshuis on the other side of the 
Atlantic. I had never doubted that when my life ended he would still 
be carrying forward the work with unimpaired vigour. But this was 
not to be. He has been snatched away in the full maturity of his 
powers, when the threads of a whole network of important activities 
were gathered in his hands. 

From our human standpoint there is no one whom the world-wide 
Christian cause could so ill spare. Apart from his abounding vitality 
and rare combination of gifts, of which more must be written at 
another time, he possessed a knowledge of the leaders of the Churches 
throughout the world, and in particular of the younger Churches in 
the mission-field, second only to that of Dr Mott, who has now retired 
from active service. He was equipped to render a unique service after 
the war in the rebuilding of Christian international co-operation. It is 
because these ties of personal knowledge and the confidence which 
springs from them need time to forge, particularly in the wide inter- 
national field, that it is literally impossible, for long years to come, 
for his place to be filled. 

These same wide contacts and the ripe wisdom which he had 
accumulated through many years of world-wide service made him 
seem in our eyes indispensable also to the World Council of Churches, 
the secretaryship of which he shared with Dr Visser’t Hooft and 
Dr H. S. Leiper. His experience and gifts gave him a central place 
in the counsels of the recently formed British Council of Churches, 
which he was largely instrumental in bringing into existence and into 
which he threw a substantial part of his inexhaustible energies when 
the war restricted their exercise in the wider international ‘field. 
What the loss of his help and counsel means to his colleagues in both 
the World Council and the British Council of Churches is beyond 
estimate. 


In the inscrutable wisdom of God, William Paton has been called 
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to another sphere of service. We who are left give thanks to God for 
all that he was as a friend and as a leader and for the multitude of 
things, known and unknown, that God wrought through him. His 
work will live long after he has gone. 

The sudden loss of one who seemed to us indispensable is a 
forcible reminder of the frailty of all human supports. ‘As for man, 
his days are as grass; as a flower of the field so he flourisheth. The 
wind passeth over it and it is ne. and the place thereof shall know it 
no more.’ Our only ground of trust is in God’s everlasting mercy and 
in His truth which endures from generation to generation. As one 
looks back on William Paton’s life, one sees how deeply it was 
rooted in this conviction. He knew at the end that he was going and 
accepted the call with complete peace of mind. 

he hearts of all of us go out in sympathy to his widow and six 
children, all of whom are now actively engaged in the service of 
the Church or of their country; and to his colleagues in the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and the International Review of Missions, 
who have to take on themselves a load, the greater weight of which 
has been borne till now by his strong shoulders. 


J. H, OtpHAM 











EDITORIAL NOTES 


Art the advanced stage of preparation which the October issue of the 
Review had reached at the time of Dr-Paton’s death, it was not possible 
to include more than a brief tribute to him, by one of his oldest 
friends, Dr J. H. Otpuam. A full-length article on Dr Paton’s life 
and service will be arranged for the January issue. 





Contemporary discussion of the theory and principles of missions 
brings not infrequent reference to the views of Fr Pierre Charles, 
S.J., and a welcome interpretation of them is contributed to this issue 
of the Review by the Rev. Goprrey PHILLIPS, Professor of Missions, 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. 





Professor M. SEARLE Bates, Ph.D., formerly of the history de- 
partment of the University of Nanking, has been closely associated 
with the International Missionary Council, since his return to the 
United States, in matters relating to the Far East and to planning for 
the post-war period. 


The Rev. H. D. Hooper is Africa Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society. His article is to some extent a reply to that of 
Mr T. Price in the July issue. 





The Rev. CHartes W. IGLEHART, D.D., Ph.D., formerly professor 
at the College and Theological Seminary, Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, is 
also working in close relationship to the International Missionary 
Council on matters pertaining to the Far East. He has been specially 
concerned with the current problem of the Japanese Americans. 





The Rev. ALrrep E. Garviz, D.D., the well-known Congrega- 
tional Church leader,. was formerly: Principal of New College, 
London, and has for many years taken an active part in the study of 
the Christian approach to the Jew. 





The Rev. Norman Goopatt is Secretary for India and the South 
Seas of the London Missionary Society, and visited the South Seas 
field as recently as 1939. He also contributes a book review. 
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The Rev. ANDRE CLERC, of Switzerland, is a missionary of the 
Mission Suisse in Portuguese East Africa. Thanks are due to Miss 
B. D. Gibson for the translation of his article. 





The Rev. H. V. SHEPHERD was until recently at work in Burma 
with the Methodist Missionary Society. 


Herr Hans Kosmata, a frequent contributor to the Review, is 
Joint Director of the Institute of Jewish Studies newly established 
in London. 





Mr Wa ter A. ZIMMERMAN is a member of the World Service 
Staff of the International Committee of the Y.M.C.A.s of the United 
States and Canada, and took an active part in the development of 
the Y.M.C.A. in Thailand. 





The Rev. GitBert CLIVE BINYON, who carries further the dis- 
cussion initiated by Fr Nersoyan in the April issue, is Rector of 
Hinton-on-the-Green, Evesham, England. 








Book reviews are by: The Rev. JoHn S. Wuate, D.D., ex- 
Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council and President of 
Cheshunt College, Cambridge; the Rev. Canon L. W. GRENsTED, 
D.D., Nolloth Professor of Philosophy of the Christian Religion in 
the University of Oxford; Mr JozJ. MickLg, a Secretary of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America; Miss C. L. Hou ton, 
C.B.E., M.D., Secretary of the Medical Missions of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel; Professor K. S. Latourette, D.D., 
LL.D., Ph.D., Professor of Missions and Oriental History, Yale 
University, and one of the Review’s most valued advisers and con- 
tributors; the Very Rev. W. R. Matruews, K.C.V.O., D.D., Dean of 
St Paul’s, London; the Rev. T. WrinsuRN Tuomas, Ph.D., General 
Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement; the Rev. L. E. 
Browne, D.D., formerly of the Henry Martyn School of Islamics, 
and now Professor of Comparative Religion, Manchester University; 
Dr ConraD HorrMan, Jr, Secretary of the International Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jews; the Right Rev. Epwarp 
Woops, D.D., Bishop of Lichfield; the Rev. Canon L. A. Drxon, 
D.D., General Secretary of the Missionary Society of the Church of 
England in Canada; and the Rev. Henry P. Van Dusen, Ph.D., 
Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 











INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


IN the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. E. E. 
Calverley, Ph.D. (Hartford, Conn.), Mr J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. 
N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), 
Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), 
Professor Raymond P. Morris (Yale), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainwright, D.D. (Tokyo), Rev. Robert Smith 
(Edinburgh). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked +. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 473. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE PAGE 
I. History . 4 “ . 466] VII. Tramstnc AND) QUALIFICA- 
II. Missionary BioGRAPHY . 467 TIONS OF MISSIONARIES . 471 
III. OtpER CHURCHES 2 sige oe i ee : : ae 
. Tue YOUNGER CHURCH! j 
IV. THe LanpDs OF THE YOUNGER wad $73 
CHURCHES i . 467 X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND 
Japan, 467; China, 467 5, amt - Rest, UNITY . . : + 472 
Asia, 468 ; India, Burma an eylon, 468 ; . J 
Near East and North Africa, 468; Africa, XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non- 
General, 469; W. Africa, 469; East and CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS - ee 
Central Africa, 469; South Africa, 469 ; Religions of India, 472; Buddhism, 472; 
America and the West Indies, 469; the Pacific, Judaism, 472; Islam, 472; Secularism, 473; 
470; the Jews, 471; Fields General, 471. Other Religions, 473. 
V. Works oF REFERENCE . «+ 471] XII. Soctat anp Po rricaLt RELA- 
VI. THeory AND PRINCIPLES OF TIONS OF MISSIONS . > 473 
MIssIONs ‘ ‘ - 471) XIII. Hortatory aND PRACTICAL . 473 
. History of Missionary Societies 
1. History Y 'y 


Tuis 1s OuR WorLD MISSION. 110 pp. 
TQuELLEs FURENT LES CausES DE LA| New York: Board of Foreign Missions 
LE£THARGIE OU DE LA DispaRITION DE| Of the Presbyterian Church in the 
CERTAINEs EGLISES DANS LE Passé? A.| U.S.A. 25 cents. 1943. 288. 
Amiet. Revue Missionnaire (Lausanne), Prepared to present succinctly ‘the facts 


. , and claims of the missionary enterprise (of 
1943 Gan.), 370-80; (avr.), 410-16.] this church) in its spiritual foundation, its 


historical perspective, its relation to the oecu- 
menical movement and its achievements’. 
tTHE EvanceticaL REVIVAL AND THE! Seven SgveNs OF YEARS AND A JUBILEE. 
BEGINNINGS OF THE MODERN MISSION-| Rowland V. Bingham. 128 pp. New 
ARY Movement. E. A. Payne. Con-| York: Evangelical Publishers. 40 cents 
gregational Quarterly (London), 1943] and $1. 1943. 289. 
(July), 223-36. 287. Story of the Sudan Interior Mission. 
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ll. Missionary Biography 

DocsLep Aposttes. <A. H. Savage. 
230 pp. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.75. 1942. 290. 

See review, p. 460. 

BREBEUF AND His BRETHREN. E. J. Pratt. 
66 pp. Detroit, Mich.: Basilian Press. 
No price given. poe 291. 

See review, p. 4 


ill. Older Churches. 


+GERMAN QUIETISM AND AMERICAN AC- 
TivisM. Carl E. Schneider. Christen- 
dom (New York), 1943 (Spring), 155-67. 
292. 

tRELIGION IN Soviet Russia. John 
Macmurray. Congregational Quarterly 
(London), 1943 (July), 246-52. 293. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 

Churches 
Japan 

BEHIND THE JAPANESE Mask. Jesse F. 
Steiner. 159 pp. New York: Mac- 
millan. $2. 1943. 294. 

The basic traits and characteristics of the 
people, and what has been their develop- 
ment while adapting western civilization to 
their own peculiar needs and purposes. 

tJaPAN HARNESSES RELIGION IN THE 
NATIONAL Service. C. Burnell Olds. 
FA, 1943 (Apr.), 535-47. 295. 

+THE JAPANESE PROBLEM. Hugh Byas. 
Yale Review (New Haven), 1943 
(Spring), 453-73. 296. 

tJAPAN’s IDEOLOGICAL Front. Andrew J. 
Grajdanzev. Far Eastern Survey (New 
York), 1943 (May 3), 89-92. 297. 

+THE Mytu or NAatTIONAL UNITY IN 
Japan. Joseph M. Bernstein. Amer- 
ot (New York), 1943 (Apr.), 66-72. 
298. 

t+ORIGIN OF JAPANESE INTERESTS IN MAN- 
cHuRIA. Charles Nelson Spinks. Far 
Eastern Quarterly (New York), 1943 
(May), 259-71. 299. 

tSOLDIER AND PEASANT IN JAPAN: the 
origins of conscription. E. Herbert 
Norman. PA, 1943 (Mar.), 47-64; 
(June), 149-65. 300, 

+TRIUMPH OF THE PEACE PARTY IN JAPAN 
IN 1873. Nobutaka Ike. Far Eastern 
Quarterly (New York), 1943 (May), 286- 
95. 30r. 

See also -365 (Japanese in S. America); 

373-4 (Japanese in U.S.A.). 
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China 


Kwancs!i: LAND OF THE BLACK BANNERS. 
Joseph Cuenot. xviiit279 pp. St. 
Louis, Mo.: Herder. $2.75. 1942. 
302, 

Translation of a French history of Roman 
Catholic missions in the province, first 
published in Hong-kong in 1925, to ‘which 
have been added supplementary chapters on 
‘Pioneer American Apostles and _ their 
French Associates ’. 


Curna’s Reticious Heritace. Y.C. Yang. 
196 pp. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $1.50. 1943. 303. 

Written to give the key to understanding 
the great national movements going on in the 
country. 


RESISTANCE AND RECONSTRUCTION : mes- 
sages during China’s six years of war, 


1937-43. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. 322 pp. New York: Harper. 
$3.50. 1943. 304. _ 
A review is in preparation. 
CHINA AMONG THE Nations. H. R. Wil- 
liamson. 125 pp. London: Student 


Christian Movement Press. 6s. 1943. 
395. 
A review is in preparation. 

I’vE Come a Lonc Way. Helena Kuo. 
369 pp. New York: Appleton-Century. 
$3. 1943. 306 

‘Autobiography ; ; the journey of a gifted 
Chinese woman from the traditional to the 
modern life. 

FoL_k SONGS FROM CHINA. 


Collected by 
Tz-Zeung Koo. 


English text by Irene 


Gass and Arthur Waley. Music by 
Reginald Redman. Edited by Maurice 
Jacobson. 23 pp. London: United 


Aid to China Fund. Curwen. 
1943. 307. 

+THeE Far East AND MISSIONARY PLAN- 
NING. M. Searle Bates. IRM, 1943 
(Oct.), 369-76. 308. 


+CHINESE Mus.Lims VIEW PaKIsTAN. John 
Kim. Asia (New York), 1943 (Mar.), 
155-7. 309. 

+CHUNGKING Press VIEWS ON CHINA’S 
PostwaR ProsLems. Hsu Yung-Ying. 
PA, 1943 (June), 230-40. 310. 

+Cuina, RussIA, AND THE U.S.A. Helmut 
G. Callis. Amerasia (New York), 1943 
(Apr.), 51-65. 311. 

+DeEmocracy VS. ONE-PARTY RULE IN 

KuoMINTANG CHINA: the ‘Little 

Parties ’ organize. Report prepared by 

the staff of Amerasia. Amerasia (New 

York), 1943 (Apr.), 97-120. 3122. 


3s. 6d. 
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tNew Curna’s Demanps. T. S. Chien. 
FA, 1943 (July), 690-8. 373. 

TRAINING CO-OPERATIVE LEADERS FOR 
Cuina. George A. Hogg. Free World 
(New York), 1943 (June), 548-51. 314. 


+THE YUNNAN MytH. Warren B. Walsh. 
Far Eastern Quarterly (New York), 1943 
(May), 272-85. 315. 

See also 299 (Japanese interests in Man- 
churia); 369 (Central America and 
Chinese). 


South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


SouTH-EasTERN —_ AND THE PHILIP- 
PINES. Edited aor Lennox A. Mills. 
x+150 pp. delphia: American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
$2 and $2.50. 1943. 316. 

Collection of articles constituting the 
first part of the March 1943 issue of the 
Academy’s Annals. 


Tue Future or Soutu-East Asia. K. M. 
Panikkar. London: Allen & Unwin. 
58S. 1943. 317. 

See review, p. 458. 

¢NATIONALISM in SouTH-EAsTERN ASIA. 
Kenneth Perry Landon. Far Eastern 
Quarterly (New York), 1943 (Feb.), 
139-52. 318. 

YUNNAN, Pivot oF SoutH-East ASsIA. 
Owen Lattimore. FA, 1943 (Apr.), 476- 
93- 319. 

¢Durcu CHARTER FOR THE INDIES. Ray- 
mond Kennedy. PA, 1943 (June), rm 
23. 320. 

+R6LE OF THE SHAN STATES IN THE JAPAN- 
ESE CONQUEST OF Burma. Clarence 
Hendershot. Far Eastern Quarterly 
(New York), 1943 (May), 253-8. 3272. 


+Souru-Eastern Asia: A general survey. 
Walter A. Zimmerman. IRM, 1943 
(Oct.), 427-32. 322. 


india, Burma and Ceylon 


INDEPENDENCE FOR INDIA? Compiled by 
7 e E. JOHNSEN. 292 pp. New York : 
Wilson. $1.25. 1943. 323. 
A useful compendium of the best state- 
ments obtainable for and against, with a full 
and impartial bibliography. 


TPoPULATION PREssURE IN INDIA. S. 
ge" agma PA, 1943 (June), 166- 
, CaN. 


TPopuLaTION oF INDIA. Kin 
Far Eastern Survey (New 


tb, I 
(Apr. 19), 76-9. 325. m3 
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TINDIA IN THE MopERN Wor LD : a British 
view. Lord Hailey. FA, 1943 (Apr.), 
401-11. 326. 


THe Princes AND INbIA’s_ FUTURE. 
K. M. Panixxar. FA, 1943 (Apr.), 
571-3- 327. 

+RESPONSIBILITIES IN -INDIA. H. V. 
Hodson. FA, 1943 (July), 733-42. 328. 


See also 309 (Chinese Muslims and 
Pakistan); 402 (Christian Literature 
for Indian Muslims); 404 (Poona Con- 
ference); 408 (Neo-Hinduism); 409 
(Buddhism in Burma). 


The Near East and North Africa 


Tue Near East: Problems and Prospects. 
Edited by Philip W. Ireland. 266 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. 1942. 329. 

The Harris Foundation Lectures by Count 
Carlo Sforza, “— Fostueess H. A. R. Gibb, 
S. W. Baron, C. K. Webster and Quincy 
Wright. 

BRITISH POLICY AND THE TURKISH REFORM 
MOVEMENT: a study in Anglo-Turkish 
relations, 1826-1853. Frank Edgar 
Bailey. xiv+312 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
$3.50. 1942. 330. 

Study of how far the Sultans were inspired 
or encouraged by western nations to achieve 
a partial rejuvenation of imperial Turkey. 


EGYPT AND THE SugEz CANAL. Frank H. H. 


Roberts, Jr. iv+68 pp+25 pl. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution. 
1943- 331. 


Concise sketch of ancient and modern 
Feypt : ; No. 11 in the Smithsonian series of 
War Background Studies ’. 


Tue GOVERNMENT OF FRENCH NORTH 
Arrica. Herbert J. Liebesny. 130 pp. 
Philadelphia : University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, University Museum. $1.50. 


"tts gist o 
e first of a series. of compact and useful 
* African Handbooks ’. 


+Tue Kine or Arasia. Noel F. Busch. 
Life (Chicago), 143 (May 31), 69 ff. 333. 

+tTHe Future SETTLEMENT OF THE ARAB 
Countrigs. B. Toukan. Royal Central 
Asian Fournal (London), 1943 (May), 
198-205. 334. 

+THE War AND THE ARAB YOUTH. "Albert 


Viton. Asia and the Americas. (New 
York), 1943 (Feb.), 83-86. 335. 


+Desert Diary. Anna Monteith Harrison. 
Neglected Arabia (New York), 1942 
(Oct.), No. 198. 336. 
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+THE SociaAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
TRIBES OF THE ADEN PROTECTORATE. 
R. A. B. Hamilton. Royal Central Asian 
Journal (London), 1943 (May), 142-57. 
337. 

+Towarp PEACE IN PALESTINE. Judah L. 
Magnes. FA, 1943 (Jan.), 239-49. 338. 

+TuHe Axis AND THE MosLeM WoRLD: a 

. new problem for America. Heinz 
Soffner. Amerasia (New York), 1943 
(Apr.), 80-89. 339. 

+THE TRANSSAHARAN CoNQugsT. R. H. 
Forbes. Geographical Review (New 
York), 1943 (Apr.), 197-213. 340. 

tEcoNoMIc PROBLEMS OF FRENCH NORTH 
ArrIca. -Jean Gottmann. Geographical 
Review (New York), 1943 (Apr.), 175-96. 
341. 

NATURE AND MEN IN FRENCH NORTH 
Arrica. Jean Gottman. Yale Review 
(New Haven), 1943 (Spring), 474-92. 
342. ~ 

tAtceria. Sybil Eyre-Crowe. Asiatic 
Review (London), 1943 (Apr.), 177-81. 
343. 

+Tunis in TRANSITION. W. M. Cousins. 
Contemporary Review (London), 1943 
(June), 336-42. 344. 

+THe Hoty City or Karrovan. W. M. 
Cousins. Nineteenth Century and After 
(London), 1943 (May), 207-12. 345. 


Africa (General ) 
Arrica: Facts and Forecasts. Albert Q. 


Maisel. xiit+307 pp. New York: 
oat, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75. 1943. 
340. 


A compact and useful organization of 
information under ‘ Africa and the War’, 
‘ Africa and the Atlantic Charter’ and 
‘ Africa and Its People ’. 
+THe REALITIES IN AFRICA: eX 
er or negro development. /- 3 
urghardt Du Bois. FA, 1943 (July), 
721-732. 347. 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


BriTIsH ENTERPRISE IN NIGERIA. Arthur 
Norton Cook. ix+330 pp. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. $3.50. 10943. 348. 


A review is in preparation. 

LicuTING uP LiperiaA. Arthur I. Hayman 
and Harold Preece. x+279 pp. New 
York: Creative Age. $2.50. 1943. 
349. 

A review is in preparation. 
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tLes Socrérfs Srecrkres au CAMEROUN. 
Henri Nicod. Revue Missionnaire (Laus- 
anne), 1943 (jan.), 381-6. Extracts 
from the author’s book subsequently 
published by Payot: Lausanne. 350. 
+¢THE AGRICULTURAL SYSTEM OF THE 
Manya-Kroso OF THE GOLD Coast. 
M. J. Field. Africa (London), -1943 

(Apr.), 54-65. 351. 


East and Central Africa : 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


tRecent ActiviTigs OF THE LITERATURE 
BurEAU, ZARIA, NORTHERN RHODESIA. 


R. M. East. Africa (London), 1943 
(Apr.), 71-7. 352. 
South Africa 


(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


Tue REALM OF A RAIN-QUEEN: a study 
of the pattern of Lovedu society. E. 


Jensen Krige and J. D. Krige. xv+ 
335 pp. Illus. Map. London: 
Oxford University Press. 21s. 1943. 


353. 


A review is in preparation. 


America and the West Indies 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER: an Ameri- 
can biography. Rackham Holt. x+ 
342 Pp. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, Doran. $3.50. 1943. 354. 

review 1s in preparation. 

BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN. Carey McWil- 
liams. 325 pp. Boston: Little, Brown. 
$3. 1943. 355. 

Status and treatment of the continental 
United States minority racial groups— 
Negro, Indian, Mexican, Japanese, Chinese, 
Puerto Rican and Filipino. 

THe Latin AMERICAN POLICY OF THE 
UnitTep States. Samuel Flagg Bemis. 
xvi+470 pp. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. 356. 

Historical interpretation, tracing its evolu- 
tion from the independence of the United 
States to the present world crisis. 


THe Winp THAT Swept Mexico. Anita 
Brenner. 302 pp. New York: Harper. 
$3.75. 1943. 357. 

ivid outline of the people’s movement, 
1910-42, highlighted by a fine photographic 
history of the continuing revolution. 

Ecuapor : portrait of a people. Albert B. 
Franklin. x+326 pp. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 
1943. 358. 

Presents the ple of a country standing 
at the threshold between the feudal and the 
modern world. 
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Re.icious Liperty IN Latin AMERICA. 
Documents relating to recent Roman 
Catholic campaign opposing Protestant 
missions in Latin America. 32 pp. 
New York: Committee on Co-operation 
in Latin America. r1ocents. 1943. 359. 


CAPTAIN OF THE ANDES. Margaret H. 
Harrison. xvit+216 pp. New York: 
R. R. Smith. $3. 1943. 360. 

The life of Don José de San Martin, 
liberator of Argentina, Chile and Peru. 


A SprriruaL ADVENTURE IN SOUTH 
America. George Parkinson Howard. 
68 pp. New York: Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America. 25 cents. 
1943. 361. 

A brochure describing a unique venture 
in lecturing on religious topics in South 
America by a Pre ary, giving 
insight into the underlying religious problem 
of the continent. 





SuGcestep Next STeps in LATIN AMERICA. 
Forrest L. Knapp. 61 pp. New York : 
World’s Sunday School Association. 
25 cents. 1943. 362. 

Informal account of a four-months’ trip in 
the interest of bringing about an advance in 
Christian education. 


VIEWPOINTS ON THE SPANISH COLONIZA- 
TION OF America. Silvio Zavala. 
118 pp. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. $1.25. 1943. 363. 

Pays particular attention to the question 
of the government attitude towards the 
enslavement of the Indians in South 
America, the encomienda as a political and 
economic institution, and the evolution of 
the labour system. 


Free Men or America. Ezequiel Padilla. 
173 pp. Chicago: Ziff-Davis. $2.50. 
1943. 364. 

The development and application in the 
Americas of the concept of f teedom. 


Tue JAPANESE IN SoutH America. J. F. 
Normano and Antonello Gerbi. x+ 
135 pp. New York: John Day. $1.75. 
1943. 365. 

Gives the general salient facts, with a 
gaeet picture of the situation in Peru and 
razil 


EpvucaTIONAL YEAR Book OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ‘TEACHERS 
CoLLece, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 1942. 
Edited by I. L. Kandel. xxx+ 410 pp. 
New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. $3.70. 1942. (19th 


issue.) 366 
A cons of the educational systems 


of all Latin American countries. 


ReruGee SETTLEMENT IN THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC. 


A survey conducted under 
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the auspices of the Brookings Institu- 
tion. xvi+410 pp. Washington, D.C. : 
Brookings Institution. $4. 1942. 367. 
Studies the future relations and possi- 

bilities of Santo Domingo to the refugee 
problem as a whole. 

+PROVINCE IN ECUADOR : 
rehabilitation. John M. Clark. Survey 
Graphic (New oo 1943 (June), 245, 
248-9, 267. 368 

CENTRAL Avemnsca AND THE CHINESE. 
C. Shing. Asia and the Americas. 
(New York), 1943 (Apr.), 209-12. 369. 

tA Post-War PROGRAMME FOR THE 
Unirep States. International Labour 
Review (Montreal), 1943 (Apr. ),.450-65. 
370 

+THe PLace ofr THE NeGRO IN AMERICAN 
Society. Msgr. John A. Ryan. The 
Catholic Mind (New York), 1943 (July), 
13-22. 371. 

tHuman NATuRE AS CONCEIVED BY THE 
Navajo INp1ans. Gladys A. Reichard. 
Review of Religion (New York), 1943 
(May), 353-60. 372. 

+THE JAPANESE IN OUR Mipst. George 
E. Taylor. Atlantic Monthly (Boston), 
1943 (Apr.), 104-10. 373. 

+JAPANESE AMERICANS IN THE UNITED 
Srates. Charles W. Iglehart. IRM, 
1943 (Oct.), 382-7. 374. 

See also 403 (Church in Brazil). 


The Pacific 
™ - ong 5 OF ——~% New Guam. 
insor xxu + 32 Pp 
Philadelphia American Philoseen ei 
$4. 1943. 375 
Pays especial attention to culture contact 
in the mandated territory. 

Tue Native Peopces or New Guinea. 
M. W. —_ vit25 pp+28 pl. 
Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Apply. 1943. 376. 

Excellent handbook: No. 9 in the Smith- 
sonian series of ‘ War Background Studies ’. 

POLYNESIANS : EXPLORERS OF THE PACIFIC. 
J. E. Weckler. iv+77 pp. Washington, 
D.C. : Smithsonian Institution. Apply. 


I 

a. survey of the islands, the people 
and t heir customs; No. 6 in the Smithsonian 
series of ‘ War Background Studies’ . 


Tue Britisu ae Istanps. Sir Harry 


Luke. F Maps. London: 
aes sivliine Press. 6d. 1943. 
37 


gq Orford Pamphlets on World Affairs, No. 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER AND THE PAcIFICc 
Races. J.W. Burton. 16 pp. Sydney : 





curtain-raiser in 












Department of Methodist Overseas 
Missions. 3d. 1943. 379. 

A plea for a just economic order for the 
native in post-war rehabilitation. 

¢THe ROLE OF AUSTRALIA IN PACIFIC 
Pouitics. C. Hartley Grattan. Antioch 
Review (Yellow Springs, Ohio), 1943 
(Spring), 54-65. 380. 

+PROBLEMS OF THE Paciric. H. V. Evatt. 
Free World (New York), 1943 (June), 
490-4. 381. 

+Muitary vs. Civit ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE PaciFic: problems of peace in the 
midst of war. Ernest B. Price. Amer- 
-_ (New York), 1943 (Apr.), 73-9. 
382. 

{JAPANESE BLUE-PRINT FOR THE PHILIP- 
pines. Catherine Porter. Far Eastern 
Survey (New York), 1943 (May 31), 
109-12. 383. 

See also 405 (Church in South Seas). 


. The Jews 
Way a Jewisu State? Leon J. Feuer. 
New York: Richard R. Smith. $1. 


384. 

An appeal for the consideration of the 
proposal to establish an autonomous state for 
the Jews. 

Tue War AND THE Jew. Vladimir Jabotin- 
sky. 252 pp. New York: Dial Press. 
$2.50. 1942. 385. 

A review of anti-semitism, of the devastat- 
ing effect of the homelessness of the Jewish 
peo le ; a section on the Max Nordau plan 
or Palestine. 

Jupaism anp Wor.o Orper. Hugh J. 
Schonfeld. 93 pp London: Secker & 
Warburg. 45. 1943. 386. 

Discusses the influence of prophetic 
Judaism as an inspiration of movements 
toward world brotherhood and formulates 

lans for co-operation of Jews and Christians 
in an international order. 

Tue INFLUENCE OF Jews UPON CIVILIZA- 
TION. Jacob Gartenhaus. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House. 
50 cents. 387. 

A compilation of the contribution of 
eminent Jews and Jewish Christians. 

+A ComMMON-sENSE View OF ANTI-SEMI- 
TisM. Ralph E. Samuel. Cmaey 
Jewish Record (New York), 1943 (June), 
254-60. 388. 


Fields General 
Years or Burnpness. H. G. Quaritch 
Wales. 332 pp. New York: Crowell. 
$3. 1943. 3°99. ; ‘ 
Outlines the rapidly c relations 


between Europeans and Orientals in southern 
and eastern Asia, and compares the various 
colonial policies which have been followed. 
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Die KOLONIALPADAGOGIK DER GROSSEN 


MAcute. Herbert Becker. 65 pp. 
Hamburg: Friederichsen, de Sonal. 
RM 18. 1939. 390. 


A review is in preparation. 


Wuite Man’s Fotty. Vanya Oakes. xii+ 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
$3. 1943. 391. 

Searching, at times stinging, commentary 
on the failure of the white man in the Far 
East to display even ordinary intelligence as 
to the meaning of trends in the-Orient during 
the last ten years. 
Soviet Russia’s Foreicn Po.icy, 1939- 
$- David J. Dallin. xx+452pp. New 

aven: Yale University Press. $3.75. 
1942. 392. 

Important for light on her relations with 
the Far and Near East. 
tFoop AND PopuLaATION IN Asia. S. 
Chandrasekhar. Asia and the Americas, 
(New York), 1943 (June), 338-42. 393. 


V. Works of Reference 


Conference Reports and Year Books 
ForeIGN Missions CONFERENCE OF Nortu 
AMERICA, DECEMBER 1942. Report of 
the forty-ninth annual meeting. 157 pp. 
New York: Forei Missions Confer- 


ence. go cents and $1.25. 1943. 394. 
Addresses at the conference and reports 
for 1942. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 

of Ciao 
Wort.’ Samuel M. 
222 pp. Grand Rapids, 
Zondervan. $1.50. 1943. 


INTO ALL THE 
Zwemer. 
Mich. : 
395. 

See review p. 448. 

For Aut or Lire. William H. Wiser and 
Charlotte Viall Wiser. x+182 pp. New 
York: Friendship Press. 60 cents and 
$1. 1943. 396. 

A review is in preparation. 

+THe Missionary PRrIncIPLEs OF PreRRE 
Cuarues, S.J. Godfrey Phillips. IRM, 

1943 (Oct.), 361-8. 397. 

+THe END AND THE MEANs IN MISSIONARY 
Enterprise. H. D. Hooper. IRM, 

1943 (Oct.), 377-81. 398. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries. 
tLa VocaTIon Missionnaire. J. 





t. Revue Missionnaire (Lausanne), 
1943 (avr.), 393-405. 399. 
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Vill. Missionary Methods 


Christian Education 
Africa 
+AN EXPERIMENT IN THE RELIGIOUS 
EpuCATION OF AFRICAN Boys. André 
Clerc. IRM, 1943 (Oct.), 404-11. 400. 


Medical 
THE WHOLENESS OF MAN: a study in the 
history of healing. Phyllis L. Garlick. 
xii+202 pp. London: Highway Press. 
10s. 6d. 1943. 401. 
See review, p. 440. 


Christian Literature 


{CHRISTIAN LITERATURE FOR MOSLEMS IN 
Inpia. Murray T. Titus. MW, 1943 
(July), 187-90. 402. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


How THE CHURCH GROWS IN BRAZIL. 
J. Merle Davis. 167 pp. New York 
and London : 


International ny 

Council. $1 and $1.50. 6s. and 8s 

1943- 403. 

A review is in preparation. 

+Papers READ AT OR SUBMITTED TO THE 
Poona ‘THEOLOGICAL CONFERENCE. 
P. D. Devanandan, Sister Gertrude, 
P. Chenchiah, A. G. Hort, S. N. Talib- 
Ud-Din. NCCR, 1943 (Feb. ), 56-72. 
404. 

+THeE CHURCH IN THE SouTH Szas : 
ing towards reconstruction. 
Goodall. 
405. 


look- 
Norman 
IRM, 1943 (Oct.), 396-403. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


+Witt Gop Give Us ANOTHER FiFry 
Years? Angus Dun. Christendom 
(New York), 1943 (Spring), 168-82. 406. 

+CHuRcH ReE-UNION. Student Outlook 
(Allahabad), 1943 (Feb.), whole number. 
407. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of India 


+A CuRIsTIAN APOLOGETIC IN RELATION 
To Ngo-Hinpuism. C.S. Paul. 
1943 (Mar.), 98-105. 408. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


NCCR, 


Buddhism 


+BuppuHIsM In Burma. H. V. Shepherd. 
IRM, 1943 (Oct.), 412-19. 409. 


Judaism 


From Jesus TO PauL. Translated from the 

Hebrew by W. F. Stinespring. Joseph 

Klausner. 613 pp. New York: Mac- 

millan. $3.50. 1943. 410. 

A review is in preparation. 

Wuo Cruciriep Jesus? Solomon Zeitlin. 
New York: Harpers. 1943. 4II. 

See review, p. 453. 

How To REACH THE JEW FOR CHRIST. 
Daniel Fuchs. Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van Publishing House. $1. 4122. 

A short history of the Jews intended to 
equip Christian missionaries for an evangel- 
istic approach. 

JJuDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. A. E. Garvie. 
IRM, 1943 (Oct.), 388-95. 473. 

+THE Two Jupaisms. Hans Kosmala. 
IRM, 1943 (Oct.), 420-6. 414. 


AISHAH, THE BELOVED 
Nabia Abbott. 218 
University of Chicago 
nage. 415. 

PD na and idealistic account drawn 
uslim sources. 

¢PRESENT-Day MMOvEMENTS IN_ IsLaM. 
Arthur Jeffery. MW, 1943 (July), 165- 
86. 416. 

+A Mopern APoLocetic To Istam. -J. W. 
Sweetman. NCCR, 1943 (Mar.), 91-8. 
417. 

+WuHat 1s CULTURE 

IsLaMIC CULTURE 

Nawab Sir Amin 

Islamic Culture (Hydentad), 

(Jan.), 15-24. 4178. 

+THE Doctrine OF REINCARNATION IN 
PERSIAN THOUGHT. Margaret Smith. 
Aryan Path (Bombay), 1943 (Jan.), 10-15. 
419. 

+Ipn Taimryya’s CONCEPTION OF ANALOGY 
AND ConsENsus. Sirajul Haq. Islamic 
Culture (Hyderabad), 1943 (Jan.), 77-87. 
420. 


+AL-BUKHARI AND THE Accapa. W. R. 


Taylor. MW, 1943 (July), 191-202. 
42t. 


+THE MunaAMMaADANS IN PoLanp. L. 
Sternbach. Islamic Culture (Hydera- 


OF MOHAMMED. 


P Chicago : 
Rese. _ $2.50. 


IN GENERAL AND 
. PARTICULAR ? 
Bahadur. 
1943 





bad), 1942 (Oct.), 371-9. 422. 
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¢THe Musiis IN PoLanp: their origin, 
history and cultural life. L. Bohdano- 
wicz. Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (London), 1942 (Parts 3 and 4), 
163-80. 423 

See also 402 (Christian Literature for 
Muslims). 


Secularism 

¢CAN THE CHURCH CREATE A CHRISTIAN 
CommuNIsM? Gilbert Clive Binyon. 
IRM, 1943 (Oct.), 433-5. 424. 

+A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC IN RELATION 
TO SecuLarisM. V. E. Devadutt. 
NCCR, 1943 (Mar.), 105-10. 425. 


Other Religions 


{CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS. 
Frank W. Beare. Christendom (New 
York), 1943 (Summer), 341-52. 426. 


BROKEN SILENCE. Mirza Ahmad Sohrab. 
608 pp. New York: Universal Pub- 
lishing Co. (for the New History Founda- 
tion). $2.50. 1942. 427. 

A short account of Bahai history and the 
author’s activities. 


Xl. Secial and Political 
Relations of Missions 


CHRISTIAN Bases OF WorRLD OrpeR: the 
Merrick Lectures for 1943. Henry A. 
Wallace, Francis J. McConnell, Willis ae 
King, Edgar S. Brightman, Umphrey 
Lee, Gonzalo Baez-Camargo, John B. 
Condliffe, Bjarne Braatoy, Vera Micheles 
Dean, Charles-Edward A. Winslow, 
Carter Goodrich, Reinhold Schairer. 
255 . New York: Abingdon- 
ol Press. $2. 1943. 428. 
A review is in preparation. 


ABBREVIATION OF 


CR = Chinese Recorder 

= Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
=Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 
= East and West Review 

PA = Foreign Affairs 

=Foreign Policy Reports 


RM =International Review of Missions 

ICQ =Japan Christian Quarterly 

MR = Missionswissenschaft und Religions- 
wissenschaft 

vw =Moslem World 


32 
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PROBLEMS OF Post-War RECONSTRUCTION. 


Edited by Henry P. Jordan. xx+292 
pp. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs. $3.25. 
1942. 429. 


A symposium on the quest of peace, 
roblems of the Old World, the western 
emisphere, government and business and 
the paradox of power politics. 


Wor_p Orper IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE. 


Hans Kohn.  xviii+352 PR; - 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard niversity 
Press. $3. 1942. 430. 

Thoughtful analysis of the bases of civiliza- 
tion as held by the Axis powers and by the 
United Nations, and a challenge to live up to 
the concept of universality as found in true 
Christianity and in true democracy. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 











William Paton, D.D.—In the reduced space to which these notes are 
now restricted, it is impossible to attempt even the barest estimate of the 
loss which the Council has sustained in the death, on August 21st, while on 
holiday in the English: Lake District, of the Rev. Wititam Parton, D.D. 
It is indeed a loss which speaks for itself, for there was hardly any aspect 
of co-operation between the churches, or of planning for the difficuit days 
. which will follow the war, with which Dr Paton was not intimately associated 
and in which he did not constitute, under the power and guidance of God, 
a dynamic force. His courage, his energy and his wisdom were an inspiration 
to all who worked with him, but most of all because daily contact with 
him revealed that all his vigour of mind and all his achievement grew out of 
his own constant seeking for the Will of God, his own deep experience of 
prayer, and it is for his example in the life of the Spirit that his colleagues 
and associates will miss him most. 


The International Missionary Council.—The past quarter has been one 
of active consultation. In Britain, the fullest possible advantage was taken 
of the visit of the Rev. J. W. Decker, D.D., for discussion with officials 
of the International Missionary Council and of the missionary societies in 
Great Britain. Missionary leaders have keenly appreciated the opportunity 
to get to know Dr Decker personally. He returned to the United States in 
August, with the good wishes and affection of a large number of friends. 
Special sympathy will be felt for him as he carries on his work under the 
shadow of the loss of a trusted and experienced fellow-Secretary. ’ 

In North America, valuable consultations have taken place through 
the visit of Dr Yi-rana Wu, Chairman of the National Christian Council of 
China, and a Vice-President of the International Missionary Council. 

It is learnt from reliable sources that the Rev. Dr Henprik KRAEMER, 
of the Netherlands, has been released, on grounds of health, from the con- 
centration camp to which he was confined. 

The International Missionary Council has published two further studies 
of the Latin American field by Mr Merte Davis: The Church in Puerto 
Rico’s Dilemma and How the Church grows in Brazil. 

It was learnt in London with deep regret, at the moment of going to 
press, that the Rev. H. H. Rigas, Secretary of the Near East Christian 
Council, died in August in Jerusalem, only two days after his return to the 
field from America. 
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Great Britain.—At the thirty-second annual meeting of the Conference 
of Missionary Societies of Great Britain and Ireland, held at Friends House, 
London, on June 9th and 10th, the programme was based on the presenta- 
tion of reports of the work of the area committees over the year, followed 
by discussion. In this way a broad survey was obtained of relationships 
with Christian work in India, the Far East and Africa. Statements were 
also made on the work of the committees related to the West Indies, the 
Jews and to Christian literature. The gathering afforded the opportunity 
for the extension of a hearty welcome to Dr J. W. Decker, who addressed 
the conference on ‘ Future Mission Policy from the American View-point ’. 
Dr Decker’s ‘ape a in the conference was typical of the happy relation- 
ship which the societies represented quickly established with him, and which 
was further consolidated by his discussions with the area committees and on 
other more informal occasions. 

The letter on the political crisis in India addressed by the India Com- 
mittee of the Conference of British Missionary Societies to the National 
Christian Council of India has now been published and circulated among 
the missionary societies. In India it is being reprinted as a supplement 
to an early issue of the N.C.C. Review. 

Future plans of area committees include a joint all-day conference of 
the Africa and West Indies committees on October 15th. 


North America.—The committee on East Asia post-war planning, 
organized last autumn by the Foreign Missions Conference to begin to make 
plans for the resumption or revision of missionary work after the war, has 
now received a reply to a questionnaire sent to Bishop Y. Y. Chen, as secretary 
of the National Christian Council of China, in which he makes seven definite 
suggestions: the development of outstanding city churches with local evan- 
gelistic and social service programmes; the reorientation of missionaries 
from general administrators to specialists; the pooling of specialists and 
their use where most needed regardless of denominational affiliation ; the 
development of a ministry comparable to college presidents, doctors and 
middle school principals; the development of a laymen’s movement; the 
improvement of the rural church ; the study of the spiritual trends of the 
times and its utilization in literature produced by specialists. 

The following resolution has been adopted by the Conference of Board 
Secretaries on Japan sponsored by the sub-committee on Japan : 

‘That it is the sense of this conference that the post-war relationships 
of the Christian Movement in North America to the Christian Movement in 
Japan should be conducted co-operatively rather than through individual 
boards and missions’; and 

‘ That we recommend that the Sub-Committee on Japan report our approval 
of this principle to the Boards with work in Japan and arrange for a further 
consultation of secretaries of such boards as are favourably inclined toward 
this principle and are interested in an endeavour to work out a co-operative 
procedure for North America, with the understanding that representatives 
of the other Boards will be welcome to attend and participate in the 
discussion ’. 

The Foreign Missions Conference’s enlarged committee on missionary 
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rsonnel and training, acting through the recently added associate secretary, 
~ developed orientation ~ tong missionaries bound for India, Africa 
and Muslim lands, the courses for India and Africa being taken at the 
Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, and that on Muslim lands at 
Princeton. Cornell one-year rural training course will be offered another 
year if the minimum of twenty missionary students matriculate. The im- 
portant element in this curriculum is a course in agriculture into which 
- thirty-five semester hours of courses have been telescoped. 
' “The Christian World Mission must be made the focal centre of the 
entire seminary course’ was the keynote struck by Professor H. P. Van 
Dusen at a meeting of the Committee on Missionary Personnel and Training, 
at Chicago, March 26th-27th, with representatives of twenty-one seminaries 
present. Three plans for effecting that ideal were mentioned : Dr Mackay’s 
course in oecumenics at Princeton, Dr K. 8. Latourette’s teaching of church 
history as the expansion of Christianity and Dean Malcolm Pitt’s plan to 
reorganize the curriculum so that a graduate would be equipped for a world 
ministry whether he serves in Chicago or Benares. 

Transportation for missionaries from the United States to India, Africa 
and China has recently become more difficult. However, despite these 
difficulties, small groups now and then have been making their way out to 
the fields. Despite the difficulties of travel and of the high cost of living 

and general scarcity of supplies in China, there continues to be a demand 
; for missionaries qualified to meet the challenge to relief and rehabilitation 
work, 

The Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work finished the first five 
years of its life on May 31st, 1943. Starting with twelve member societies 
in June 1938, the number has now increased to thirty-six. Whereas the 
mission boards contributed only 25-7 per cent. of the Council’s support 
during its first fiscal year, they contributed 40 per cent. during the fifth 
fiscal year. The early years were made financially possible through the 
generosity of the Davison Fund founded by Mr John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
That fund was dissolved in the year 1941-42, and further gifts from this 
source, if any, will be personal. 

The report of the conference held with repatriated medical missionaries 
in New York in April (referred to in the July issue of these notes), has now 
been printed and widely distributed. 

Nine Latin American governments officially adopted the Laubach literacy 
methods during Dr Frank Laubach’s recent tour. Laubach charts have 
now been made in over 190 languages. Dr Laubach hopes to return to 
Latin America in the autumn with a small group of men and women who 
will study his techniques. The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions has arranged to share the services of Dr Laubach for two years 
with the Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature of the 
Foreign Missions Conference, a part of his time being given to each. Dr 
Laubach will remain a member of the missionary staff of the American 
Board, and it is understood that he is to be free to return to his work in the 
Philippines when the way opens. 

orld Day of Prayer offerings in the United States rose this year to 
$104,000. Half of this sum is applied to two foreign mission projects, the 
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eight Union Christian Colleges for Women in the Orient and Christian 
Literature. 

The Foreign Missions Conference gave a luncheon of honour in New 
York City on June 9th for President Edwin Barclay, of the Republic of | 
Liberia, and his successor, President-elect William V. 8. Tubman. Nine of © 
the mission boards of the United States working in Liberia have now formed — 
a committee within the Foreign Missions Conference further to co-ordinate ~ 
and advance the cause of Christian missions in Liberia. President-elect ™ 
Tubman met with that committee during his visit in New York. 

The Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction has 
elected Dr Harper Sibley as its Chairman. Dr Leslie B. Moss is the Executive 
Director, and Dr A. L. Warnshuis is Foreign Counsellor, handling contacts | 
with government bodies and oversea church groups. The Committee is | 
seeking information as to the needs involved in enabling the churches to ~ 
re-establish themselves at the heart of the community life. Approval has | 
been given to the work and appeal of the eight agencies which are now serving 
as the Christian administrative channels for help to war sufferers. 

A Planning Committee, composed of the Commission on University 
Work of the Council of Church Boards of Education, the National Inter- 
collegiate Christian Council, the Student Christian Movement of Canada | 
and the Student Volunteer Movement, is arranging a student conference to 
be held on December 28th, 1943, to January 3rd, 1944, at the College of 


Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, on the theme: ‘Students and the Pioneering ~ 
Church ’. 


The Philippines.—More than 5000 messages sent to internees in the 
Philippines through the International Red Cross and the U.S. mails have 
reached the addressees. Several radiograms, a few letters and short wave ~ 
broadcasts via Tokyo have been received in America in recent months. 

The internees in Baguio were confined, first, in barracks or dormitories 
at Camp John Hay, an army camp, later in more commodious quarters in 
the same area and finally in Camp Allen, a still larger place in another 
quarter of the city. 

Civilian internees both in Manila and in Baguio have been treated well 
by the Japanese and have lived fairly comfortably. At latest reports the 
food supply was adequate. 

The Philippine Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America has plans afoot for relief and rehabilitation in the post-war period. | 
The needs among church people will probably include: (a) food (likely 
to be provided by the government or semi-public agencies), (b) clothing, | 
(c) medicines, (d) shelter, (e) household effects, (f) scholarships for children 
of employed Christian workers. 

Missionaries on furlough, appointees in waiting and a selected group of 
Filipinos now in the United States will be requested by the Boards to enter 
training soon for relief work. 
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throughout America and in foreign lands, is shown by the world-wide 
demand for this booklet of daily devotions, now in its ninth year. Quarter 
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that means so much to so many, perhaps you are missing something that 
would help your own devotional life or that of the group you serve. Why 
not investigate? The cost is insignificant, the benefits ofttimes very great. 
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ificance of medical missions are seen to lie in the union 
cal science with the missionary spirit and motive. 
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PROGRESS 


We give thanks for new missionaries 
sailing for India and Congo: for many 
freshoffers of service : for generous 
iving and increased cree at home : 
r new openings in Shensi, Kweiyan 

and the borders of Tibet in China : an 
for many conversions and baptisms in 
India, China and Congo. 


- STRESSES 


We remember missionaries in every 
field enduring.the strains of war con- 
ditions : especially: in. China where 
living costs have soared to phenomenal 
heights and where over 50 of our mis- 
sionaries and their families are interned. 


SUCH CONDITIONS 


call for constant giving and self-denial, 
particularly during 

GIFT AND SELF-DENIAL WEEK, 
Sunday, October 31 to Sunday, 
November 7. 
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